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EDITORIAL 


ARCHEOLOGY NOT ONLY STRONGLY APPEALS TO THE 
imagination, but it is continually making invaluable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of ancient history, both 
sacred and profane. Since the most thorough scholar- 
ship is essential here, it is a great satisfaction to turn 
to a writer like Dr. Deissmann, whose reputation 
guarantees reliable guidance in this enchanting field, 
especially when he takes up such a subject as The Ex- 
cavations in E;jphesus. 

Beyond doubt the uncovering of a city so prominent 
in the history of the apostolic church arouses even a 
much more expectant interest than in the case of places 
associated with the more remote times of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Dr. Deissmann opens with brief but revealing 
touches upon the history of Ephesus, such as might well 
occur to any learned traveler approaching it today by 
railway. Next we get a vivid picture of the scene which 
greets him as he nears his destination. Then follows a 
careful description of Ephesus as it now appears to the 
visitor, the story of the archeological work being carried 
on there, and on account of the important results of 
these excavations. New light has already been thrown 
upon pre-Christian and early Christian history, and the 
student of church history may well await with an eager 
curiosity what the spade is still to uncover amid these 


classic ruins. 
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It remains to be noted that this article has a delight- 
fully graphic style which adds much to the reader’s en- 
joyment as well as to his more lively interest in all those 
references to Ephesus which occur in the New Testa- 
ment. 


WE TALK MUCH ABOUT MODERN CONDITIONS IN THE 
church; but are they exclusively modern? Human 
nature remains essentially the same, and so reacts in 
much the same way to similar conditions. A review of 
the history of the prophets, as regards their characters, 
utterances, and the popular responses to their messages, 
reveals some facts of a singularly familiar kind. This 
is the more striking when we include the activities of the 
false prophets. 

This will be noted in Mr. Thompson’s rather unusual 
and quite suggestive contribution, The Counter- 
Prophets. It is a study of the false prophets encoun- 
tered in the Old Testament reeord, and covers in par- 
ticular their times, their motive, and their character. 
It is especially worth noting that the false prophet on 
certain points achieved an imitation of the appointed 
and loyal messengers of God which was well calculated 
to mislead. 

The most significant feature brought to our attention 
here is the motive of the counter-prophet. He was not 
attentive to the divine voice that he might impress upon 
men the will of God; his ear was to the ground so that 
he might grasp the popular desire in order to win favor 
of men. Mr. Thompson does not make use of present 
terminology, nor does he stress the application of what 
he writes to this day; yet we seem on quite familiar 
ground. The counter-prophet he says, “dealt with that 
which could readily become a spiritual fad.” And 
again: “The counter-prophet was without support in 
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the annals of prophecy. He therefore sought support 
by appealing to the restless spirit of his times.” 


WHAT IS THE PLACE OF EVANGELISTIC PREACHING TO- 
day? There appear to be two almost mutually exclusive 
views about it. We are told that the day for such 
preaching is past, and then, on the contrary, that peo- 


_ ple are becoming weary of both materialism and intel- 


lectualism and are heart-hungry for the old message of 
the Gospel. 

Dr. Goodell has had rare opportunity to form a 
sound opinion in this matter, and he gives it under the 
heading, Does the Laity Want Evangelistic Preaching? 
He first summons several prominent witnesses, laymen 
accustomed to appraise the value of things from the 
standpoints of the need for them and their results. To 
their testimony he adds that of recent literature. 

From these and thousands of other expressions he 
has heard in the course of his work, Dr. Goodell pro- 
ceeds to answer his title question, but first pausing to 
define evangelism. It is impressed upon us that the 
great test of a Christian sermon is not its rhetoric or 
its quotations or what not, but its ability to meet the 
supreme need of the hearer. The preacher must remem- 
ber that he is the advocate of the Lord of life. 

Furthermore the evidence is against the assertion 
that the idea of sin and its consequences has disappeared 
from the thinking of men. Preachers have really failed 
to read the signs of the times. The complaint is reiter- 
ated that the pulpit has lost its assurance. People want 
positive utterance on the great essential questions. 
“Preaching,” says Dr. Goodell, “is either a dull habit, 
or it is the mightiest passion on earth.” 

In its latter part the: paper interprets the evidence 
as a convincing argument “that the pulpit must make 
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the message of the changed heart and the changed life 
the fundamental thing in its proclamation.” 


AMID ALL THE QUESTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN AGITATING 
the church for years those which center in the “glorious — 
appearing” of our Lord continue to hold their place. 
Not only have we confident advocates of both premillen- 
nial and postmillennial views, but there are divisions in 
these two camps. 

Even a casual examination of the literature of 
eschatology reveals the fact that one of the prominent 
matters in dispute, if not indeed the chief one, is that of 
the literal or figurative use of the language involved in 
various prophecies. This is an ancient source of dis- 
turbance, one that seems rooted in the varying responses 
of our imperfect minds to the same data presented to 
them. . 

In January we presented a paper upon the unful- 
filled. prophecies respecting Israel, the view held there 
being that the future Israel will consist of Abraham’s 
spiritual children, including both Jews and Gentiles by 
natural descent. Considerable interest was aroused by 
this treatment, and we have had comments both from 
those who uphold it and from others who believe that 
the Israel to come will be the natural Jewish race. 

Fairness bids us hear both sides, though we have no 
intention of developing a controversy on this point, and 
we therefore give in this issue Dr. Gaebelein’s article, 
The Future Fulfillment of the Promises to Israel. 
Here this veteran student of prophecy earnestly cham- 
pions the view that the prophetic use of “Israel” is con- 
fined to Jacob’s natural descendants; that is, the word 
does not refer to the church, as has long been held. 

Dr. Gaebelein distinguishes sharply between the 
literal and the “spiritualizing” methods of interpreting 
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the prophecies as to the future, marshaling many pro- 
phetic and other passages in his application of the 
former. His paper needs no analysis. It will meet the 
expressed wish that the view he upholds might have in 
these pages an able defense. 


IT HAS BEEN SAID THAT WRITERS UPON THE RURAL PAS- 
torate are largely men who have never served in that 
field, and so do not know its problems at first hand. 
However that may be, there are many able men in coun- 
try pulpits who are proving real leaders and builders, as 
their work shows. We recently asked Dr. Henry W. 
McLaughlin, Director of Country Church Work in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, to recom- 
mend several ministers of his acquaintance who could 
write from experience in rural churches. As a result we 
present three brief papers which we commend to young 
preachers especially. The fact that they represent one 
communion in one part of the country in no way preju- 
dices their statements. There are to be found much the 
same difficulties, opportunities, and results regardless 
of sect or section. 

First, Mr. Burney takes up commonly expressed 
opinions concerning rural pastorates from the stand- 
point of those used to city conditions. He then turns to 
the duty of rescuing the drifting people of the country. 
He also finds a distinct advantage in a country pulpit 
for the preacher himself, as it aids him to orient himself. 

The very physical environment of the country has a 
strong appeal to Mr. J. C. B. McLaughlin because of 
the natural and healthful living conditions. Then there 
is the larger time for study, while the simple life about 
him has a distinctly favorable effect upon one’s preach- 
ing. He also sees in the minds of the parishioners a 
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more fertile field than can be found in the more restless 
and overstimulated life of the city. 


It seems to Mr. Rolston that spending the earlier _ 


years of one’s ministerial life in a rural church is a great 
preparation for whatever work he may be called to in 
his later years. A country pastorate is no lazy man’s 
job. The people are more dependent upon the minister 
for help and guidance than are those of the city. Asa 
result he has the opportunity and the responsibility of 
shaping the lives of young people who are to be the 
future leaders of church and nation. 

The whole tone of these brief expressions is opti- 
mistic, and the attitude of the writers is that of men who 
have found responsibilities which, when faced, reveal 
rare opportunities that call for a man’s best thought 
and work. 


IT WAS LONG FELT THAT, IF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC WERE 
abolished, the worst menace to the home and society 
would have been destroyed. But the resources for evil 
in unregenerate mankind are apparently limitless. Be- 
fore the war against alcohol is fully won there spreads 
over the world an even more terrible scourge in the form 
of new narcotic drugs. 

Several things combine to render this latest peril far 
more deadly than drink and far more difficult to deal 
with. Some of these drugs, especially heroin, ensnare 
their victims with a swiftness and completeness that 
make the reclamation of the drunkard easy by compari- 
son; and, what is more, the drug addict is a far more 
dangerous member of society than is the drunkard. 
Then too, difficult as is the suppression of the illegal 
traffic in liquor, the comparative ease with which the 
hideous drug traffic is carried on offers difficulties to 
government control that are well nigh insuperable. 
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Captain Richmond P. Hobson is devoting to the 
crusade against this formidable enemy to society the 
same courage and energy that enabled him to sink the 
Merrimac in the entrance to the harbor of Santiago dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. His statement of the 
case, in The Problem of Narcotic Drug Addiction, is an 
appeal to the church to throw her great influence into 
this struggle which is now only beginning, but which 
promises to be the most desperate of its kind in history. 
Every pastor should not only weigh carefully his state- 
ments, but should see that his people are made ac- 
quainted with the facts here given about this sinister and 
subtle evil which seeks especially to seize upon the youth 
of the country. 

Here prompt and thorough education promises the 
best results, as Captain Hobson shows, and a world- 
wide organization to this end is already planned. As he 
points out, the church has a great mission in the direct 
reclamation of the drug victim through her spiritual] re- 
sources, and moreover her great moral influence and 
educational facilities make her indispensable in this 
latest crusade. 


PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS HAVE EXPRESSED GREAT SATIS- 
faction with the book reviews in this quarterly. The 
half-dozen books listed below and considered in this 
number cover as many fields: 


Commentary on the Four Gospels.—Smith. 
Behold the Man.—Rittlemeyer. 

The Self: Its Body and Freedom.—Hocking. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas.—Andrews. 

The Decline of the West.—Spengler. 

The China Christian Year Book, 1929. 


THE EXCAVATIONS IN EPHESUS * 
By Proressor ADOLF DeIssMANN, University of Berlin, Chairman Ephesus 
Excavations Board of Trustees 

THE TRAVELER reaches Ephesus, the ancient metropolis 
of Asia Minor, most easily today by means of the early 
morning train from Smyrna, the great seaport of the 
Levant. This daily train connects this city, the greatest 
present-day port of western Asia Minor, with inland 
Anatolia. During the two- or three-hour journey one 
does well to realize what mighty fortunes of world his- 
tory Ephesus had witnessed. 

Her geographical situation, extraordinarily favor- 
able for communication, presupposed nearly all the 
great events of her history, from the beginning of the 
Greek colonization, nearly one -thousand years before 
Christ, to the times of Alexander the Great and his 
successor Lysimachus, and from then on to the days of 
the Roman Caesars and the Byzantine emperors. This 
city, commanding the highways of land and sea, was 
always a center of great occurrences. But subsequent 
events caused her decline. Among them were the suc- 
cessive devastations under the Seljukian and Ottoman 
sultans, and the irresistible alluvialization of her harbor 
by the river Cayster, which finally cut her off from the 
sea. 

Nevertheless the potent spiritual heritage which the 
venerable city has bequeathed could not be destroyed, 
for Ephesus holds an almost singular importance in the 
universal history of human thought and religion. The 


* Translated from the author’s manuscript by Howard T. Kuist, Ph.D., 
Professor in The Biblical Seminary in New York. Berlin, January, 1930. 
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-name of the great philosopher Heraclitus of Ephesus 
_ shines like a beacon through the centuries. And, though 
in primitive times Ephesus was the center of the cult of 
a great Anatolian Mother-goddess, she continued in the 
broad daylight of history to be, for more than a millen- 
nium, until the victory of Christianity, the world re- 
nowned city of Artemis (Diana). The Artemis Tem- 
ple, reckoned among the Seven Wonders of the world, 
though destroyed time and again, always arose resplen- 
dent from the ruins, and in the age of the religious crisis 
was perhaps the strongest bulwark of heathenism in the 
whole Mediterranean world. Then, through the Apos- 
tle Paul, the city became the most important locus of 
Christianity and a central station of the Christian apos- 
tolic mission. 

Here, in the chief city of the Roman province of 
Asia, Paul personally founded a flourishing church. 
From this place he undertook his most important jour- 
neys to Macedonia, Illyricum, and Greece. From here 
he probably wrote most of his letters which have been 
preserved, among which are his Prison Epistles.” Here, 
indeed, after his death these letters were first collected 
and published, and here Paul carried on a life and death 
struggle with the anciently entrenched heathenism. 

The scene of the riot led by the silversmith Deme- 
trius and the demonstration in the name of the Artemis 
cult against Paul in the theater of Ephesus, described 
with such wonderful clearness in Acts 19, belongs to 
the greatest pages in the religious history of mankind. 
This theater, preserved to this day, is one of the grand- 
est sights of apostolic antiquity. 

The oldest trustworthy tradition of the Christian 


2For this thesis cf. G. S. Duncan: St. Pawul’s Ephesian Ministry. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. 
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church closely unites two other apostolic names with 
the Ephesus of the first century, namely, Timothy and 
John. The Apostle John, “the disciple whom the Lord 
loved,” stands out especially as the greatest saintly 
figure of Ephesus. In all probability we may look upon 
Ephesus also as the home of the potent Johannine texts 
of the New Testament—the Gospel of John, the Epis- 
tles of John, and the Revelation of John. . 

And then what an abundance of great names, great 
spiritual creations, and great facts are connected with 
Ephesus in the broader scope of early Christian history 
as far back as the outwardly resplendent centuries after 
the victory of Christianity under Constantine the Great! 
Then the stones of the Artemis Temple were taken to 
build magnificent Christian churches, and great ecclesi- 
astical world assemblies of the ecumenical church met in 
Ephesus for vehemently agitated and critically decisive 
deliberations. 

The history of this Pauline and Johannine city dur- 
' ing the middle ages is the history of a slow but irre- 
sistibly tragic ruin. The forces of nature and the terrors 
of never ceasing wars reduced the city, in the course of 
a thousand years, to such complete ruin that, until sixty 
years ago, no one knew where, under the rubbish covered 
by the alluvium of centuries, the remains of the Artemis 
Temple lay. 

Recalling the fortunes of the city with such thoughts, 
the traveler to Ephesus, shortly before he arrives at his 
destination, enjoys a singular view. There to the right 
of the railroad line he sees shadows scurrying back and 
forth upon the sunny, wild, steep precipices of the 
Alaman Dagh, glowing in the Anatolian morning sun- 
shine. The eagles of the mountains around Ephesus, 
circling high above, are greeting him. This is a bit of 
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antiquity. Heraclitus saw these regal creatures soaring, 
and after him Alexander, and then Paul, and the Apos- 
| tle John, whose symbol is said to be the eagle. And 
' when one sets foot upon the ground of the old city itself, 

at the station Ayasoluk, now called Seljuk, he should 
sense within himself something akin to the refrain of 
| Old Testament piety: “Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
| Proceeding thither through the streets of the little 
_ Turkish village, along the pillars of an ancient aqueduct, 
_ we arrive at the Ayasoluk Hill with its mighty ruins of 
the Johannine Basilica of the Emperor Justinian and 
its stately castle of the middle ages. From this height 
we gain a wonderful picture of the city imbedded in an 
Eastern landscape of classic beauty. We see before us 
the broad, geologically young, plain at the mouth of the 
river Cayster, embraced on the north and south by the 
high, beautifully formed mountains as though the an- 
cient Mountain Mother standing to the eastward had 
stretched out her arms in a wide protecting way to that 
place where the blue mirror of the Aegean Sea brightens 
the western horizon. 

When viewed from the Ayasoluk Hill the ancient 
city is almost entirely hidden from our view. Only the 
prodigious mosque of the Sultan Isa and the low lands 
in which are the ruins of the Artemis Temple, lie in the 
immediate vicinity, at our feet; only the vast region of 
the Necropolis on the Panajir Dagh greets us in solemn 
silence across the way; only the line of the city wall built 
by Lysimachus, which climbs heroically over the moun- 
tain, over Bulbul Dagh and Panajir Dagh, drawing it- 
self toward the distant west to the hill known as the 
Prison of Paul, suggests the circumference of Ephesus, 
and at the northern edge of the Panajir Dagh are the 
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massive ruins of the stadium and the great gymnasium. 
Once about three years ago I saw these ruins all ablaze 
as in a sea of fire. The surrounding luxuriant heath of 
dry thistles and narthex bushes and an exuberantly 
growing thorn patch had caught fire. 

One comes to the old city itself only after a half- 
hour’s excursion southwards to its Magnesian Gate. 
Here one now observes how the city was partly im- 
bedded between the Panajir Dagh and the Bulbul 
Dagh; how it partly climbed up in terraces upon the 
slopes of these ranges, as is the case with numerous other 
cities of the Mediterranean world; and how its richly 
decorated public quarters had stood on the plain be- 
tween the western slope of the Panajir Dagh and the 
former harbor in splendid magnificence; the immense 
ruins of the theater of Paul’s time commanding the 
whole view. : 

And now through the masterly skill of Kuropean 
archeologists the greater part of this ancient Ephesus 
has risen again out of the rubbish and rubble of the 
centuries. 

First of all, in the year 1871, after many years of 
laborious work, the Artemisium was rediscovered, 
through the ingenuity of the British architect J. T. 
Wood. The work on the Artemisium was subsequently 
carried on very effectively by David George Hogarth. 

But from 1898 to 1913 the Austrian Archeological 
Institute of Vienna devoted itself to the exploration of 
Ephesus on a much broader scale under the direction of 
Otto Benndorf. The technical skill attained by the 
Vienna investigators and the yields of their excavations, 
as well as the wealth of materials they have made accessi- 
ble by their scientific thoroughness, is a total achieve- 
ment which ranks worthily with the German and 
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» American investigations which were being carried on 
_ with such brilliant success during the same period in the 


neighboring region of western Asia Minor. The Aus- 


- trians through their prolonged work in the open light 


and open air have contributed, in the course of time, a 
whole staff of outstanding specialists to science. Such 
men as Rudolf Heberdey, G. Niemann, W. Wilberg, 


| Fr. Knoll, V. Hofert, Josef Keil, and others became 
_ experts as archeologists or architects in a very particular 
_ sense for this great special task of investigating western 


_ Asia Minor. 


All in all, the work of the Austrians in Ephesus until 
1913 was a contribution of first rank, made possible 
through the mature wisdom of its director and the en- 
thusiastic devotion of his younger associates in the 
Palaestra of Archeology. This may be symbolized ap- 
propriately in the most precious single discovery of that 
period, namely, the Young Athlete of Ephesus, one of 
the most beautiful bronze statues of the ancient world, 
which is now in Vienna. 

And then came the war. It seemed that the conse- 
quence of this forcible interruption would be the end of 
this brilliant piece of work. The whole west Anatolian 
coast was war territory. Even today, when one ap- 
proaches Ephesus from the West on the street from 
Scala Nova, one sees the scars of the war period. One 
sees the trenches which were dug by the Greeks, who 
occupied the coast at that time, against the Italians. 
During the short period of Greek government in the 
Province of Smyrna, which followed the treaty of Sevres, 
the Greek archeologist Georgios Sotiriu began to exca- 
vate the Johannine Basilica upon the Ayasoluk Hill. 
In August, 1922, however, he was compelled to give up 
his distinguished work, as the terrible catastrophe of the 
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Greek defeat was followed by a complete extermination 
of Greek rule in Asia Minor, and a period of three thou- 
sand years of Greek, and of two thousand years of 
Graeco-Christian, culture was brought to a violent end 
in Ephesus as well as in the whole of Asia Minor. 

Then in the spring of 1926, here in Berlin, The 
Ephesus Excavations Board of Trustees was success- 
fully organized as a co-operative effort between Aus- 
trian, German, and Turkish investigators, and foreign 
patrons of science. Both in inception and consequences 
the associations of this joint undertaking have been most 
pleasing. In connection with the organization the con- 
siderable means for four new compaigns of excavation 
were secured. 

Special attention must be called to the generous 
financial support of the undertaking by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. of New York, on the one hand, and 
the co-operation of the German and Austrian authori- 
ties on the other. 

Since 1926 we have happily accomplished four cam- 
paigns of excavation. The care of the enterprise has 
been committed to the Museum of Smyrna, and grate- 
ful recognition is also due to the Turkish scholars as well 
as the central and local authorities who have shown 
themselves fully equal to their task. The understanding 
support of the Ephesus undertaking belongs to the 
manifold cultural activities of young Turkey. As here- 
tofore, the scientific direction of the enterprise is in the 
hands of the Austrian Archeological Institute of 
Vienna, which appointed Professor Josef Keil, an arch- 
eologist and historical expert of first rank who in the 
interim had been called to the University of Greifswald, 
as director of the Austrian expedition. Since then he 
has had the co-operation of Professor Max Theuer of 
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| Vienna and Dr. Hans Hoermann as architects, and of 
Dr. Franz Miltner of Vienna as archeologist. For a 
longer or shorter period the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ephesus Excavations has also taken 
part with greatest delight in the excavations. 

Under the most favorable outward circumstances 
the work proceeds from the beginning of September 
until the end of November. There is no lack of skilled 
: laborers, since Seljuk is settled by numerous very poor 
fugitives from Macedonia, Crete, and other former 
Turkish territories. For hundreds of these our enter- 
prise means a highly desirable occupation. Our me- 
chanical equipment, too, (field tracks, derricks, etc.) 
has gradually been improved. 

Considerable advancement of science in two great 
fields may be expected through the Ephesus excava- 
tions: First, in the study of Greek and Graeco-Roman 
cultural history; second, in the investigation of the early 
history of Christianity and the ancient church. In both 
fields considerable results have already been achieved. 

The results from the first four campaigns will in due 
time be published in leading scientific publications. But 
Josef Keil has already made the most important results 
available in three preliminary reports in the Annual 
Reports of the Austrian Archeological Institute of 
Vienna, volumes X XITI-X XV, with excellent supple- 
mentary materials in pictures and plans. A fourth re- 
port will be issued early in 1930. It is difficult, within 
the narrow limits of this paper, to do full justice to these 
results. I can only speak here of the most important. 

First of all, an old point of controversy of most 
fundamental significance, the problem of the position of 
the oldest Ephesus, can now be settled. Josef Keil, 
after successive systematic excavations, has established, 
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through rich finds of potsherds, the most ancient Ionian 
Ephesus (cir. 1000 8.c.) upon the hill north of the 
stadium. . 

A surprising contribution to the oldest religious his- 
tory of the city followed the discovery of a region dedi- 
cated to Zeus, the “Mountain-Mother,” and other divini- 
ties, upon the Panajir Dagh, at the northern slope of 
this promontory, which overlooks the broad valley of the 
Cayster with its wonderful landscape. Numerous in- 
scriptions from the pre-Christian centuries have been 
presented to us, together with about ten original votive 
reliefs portraying a triad, which probably may be desig- 
nated as Cybele, Zeus, and Attis, or a duality, Cybele 
and Attis. Although the Artemis cult really had a 
strong inner relation to the Cybele cult, this rock sanc- 
tuary of the “Mountain-Mother” suggests that there 
was a strong primitive contrast between it and the 
Artemis cult which was refined under Greek influence. 

The results for the late Hellenistic and early im-— 
perial periods were especially copious. The excavations 
near to the Magnesian Gate led to the discovery of a 
nymphaum which was splendidly equipped to serve as 
a water supply for the city. The inscriptions and dis- 
coveries of sculptures were also especially abundant at 
this place. 

Four gigantic blocks of marble were brought to the 
surface which were decorated on the one side with in- 
scriptions of Ephesian municipal officers, upon the other 
with the text of a great governmental proclamation 
of the year 44 a.p., a few years before the Apostle 
Paul set foot in the city. This inscription is of singular 
value for the history of the Artemis cult? and gives a 


*I hope to publish this inscription with its facsimile in my book, 
Pauline Studies, on which I am now working. 
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) vivid background for the events recorded in Acts 19. 
/In this neighborhood also, in the last years, the signifi- 
‘ cant remains of a great family burial vault, decorated 
) with splendid sarcophagus sculptures, were discovered, 
dating from the year 204 a.p. 

One of the greatest temple areas of the ancient 
world, the so-called Temple of Claudius, was likewise 
given a successful preliminary examination. But espe- 
cially surprising was the investigation of a gigantic 
ruin north of the stadium. Here, in the course of three 
_ years’ work, the prodigious foundation of a gymnasium, 
most of which is very well preserved, was uncovered, to- 
gether with its accompanying baths. It was identified 
by a building inscription, in confirmation of a hy- 
pothesis of Josef Keil, as the establishment of an 
Ephesian citizen, Publ. Vedius Antonius, dating from 
the middle of the second century after Christ. Here 
also numerous pieces of well preserved architecture 
were found, which proved to be the remains of a great 
courtyard surrounded by columns. From this court- 
yard one enters a feast room adorned with precious 
works of art, in which even today an altar with a cult 
apse and the base of a statue are still visible. In all 
probability this very site served the Caesar cult of the 
Province of Asia. Doubtless many a Christian stood 
before this altar during the persecutions, faced with the 
question of life or death, whether or not he was ready to 
offer unto Caesar. 

The gains in ancient works of art, here, as also in the 
especially well preserved inner room were very con- 
siderable. 'The best pieces have already been trans- 
ferred to the Museum in Smyrna. But in 1929 we also 
began to build a small museum in Ephesus. 

And now for the contributions to the early history 
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of Christianity and the acient church. It can be said, in 
the first place, that every new find which illuminates the 
Graeco-Roman culture in the age of the religious crisis 
has also considerable indirect value for the primitive 
history of Christianity, for thereby sharper features are 
contributed to the cultural background of the Gospel 
and the history of apostolic missions. For example, the 
previously mentioned governmental inscription of the 
year 44 A.D. puts us in a much better position to fit 
ancient Christianity into its own original setting. 

But the direct contributions are also unusually sig- 
nificant for early Christian history. From early times 
on, Ephesus was a city of churches and Christian ceme- 
teries. Whoever studies the history of Christian church 
architecture today has access to such abundant materials 
as can hardly be found in any other place in Asia Minor, 
through the contributions of the older Austrian exca- 
vations and our newer campaigns. And furthermore, 
comprehensive new materials are now offered for the 
investigation of Christian tombs and catacombs. 

Concerning the latter it may be said that, in two 
campaigns in the great necropolis, the grotto and cata- 
comb of the “Seven Sleepers,” which has been held in 
highest esteem by Christian and Mohammedan alike for 
1500 years, was successfully uncovered. The “Seven 
Sleepers,” or, as they have always been known in 
Ephesus, the “Seven Youths,” are the heroes of one 
of the most beautiful legends of Christian antiquity. 
Seven young men who, in a persecution of the Chris- 
tians under Emperor Decius in the third century, took 
refuge in a cave on Mt. Pion (our Panajir Dagh), near 
Ephesus, fell into deep slumber, and came back again to 
life in the fifth century under Emperor Theodosius II, 
as visible witnesses to the resurrection of the dead. We 
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+ knew much from literary sources of the highly esteemed 

grotto of the Seven Sleepers as a world renowned 
) place of pilgrimage. Now the sanctuary, which for a 
) prolonged period had disappeared, has been brought 


back to view. This whole region was recognized as an 


ancient Christian precinct, in which the graves of the 
| youths and other celebrated saints, among them Mary 
_ Magdalene, were joined to a great catacomb area where 
| great numbers of Ephesian Christians were buried. 


A church whose miserable remains earlier were barely 


visible at the surface of the rubbish, which was many 


meters deep, has now been exposed to view in the im- 
pressive nature of its architecture. The length of the 
building is about forty-three meters, and the base lines 
reveal a basilica with its apse at the east. It rose con- 
spicuously out of the valley into the open, the crowning 
feature of the whole great catacomb region. 

In particular about three hundred early Christian 
graves of this cemetery have been investigated. In spite 
of a devastation which took place in an unknown time, 
these graves yielded a rich find of lamps (about two 
thousand) and inscriptions. As a whole this newly 
opened Ephesian valley of graves was the impressive 
creation of early Christian piety. 

Likewise there was uncovered the world renowned 
Basilica of Saint John the Divine, which was built by 
Emperor Justinian in the sixth century a.p. on the hill 
of Ayasoluk. This excavation, which took two years of 
work, was awaited by the historians of Christianity, and 
especially by those investigating the history of Chris- 
tian church architecture, with utmost expectancy. This 
church, built with gigantic expanse in the form of a 
cross, with six main domes, has now been almost fully 
excavated, after overcoming almost insuperable tech- 
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nical difficulties, from its entombment five to six meters 
deep. Where before only immense brick fragments of 
the demolished domes jutted out, now the expansive 
three naved sanctuary, which lies about one hundred 
meters in length from east to west, high above the plain, 
rises with unspeakable dignity and charm before the 
view of the spectator. The columns, erected out of 
solidly hewn rock, with the white marble shafts, capi- 
tals, and cornices rising through two stories, together 
with a considerable part of the brick architecture, are 
almost entirely preserved and mostly in excellent con- 
dition. The capitals of the principal nave which were 
previously gilded with gold and decorated with the 
monograms of the Emperor and his wife Theodora, 
which are also in the Aya Sophia in Constantinople, are 
especially impressive. . 

The reconstruction of this imposing memorial of 
church architecture in Anatolia will be fully secured, of 
course, only after several additional periods of work. 
Moreover, extensive subsequent investigations have also 
brought to light a considerable number of fragments of 
the old pre-J ustinian Church of St. John, which pre- 
sumably reaches back to the age of Constantine. Such 
additional results as numerous ancient inscriptions and 
grafitti and a row of Christian tombs inside and outside 
of the church itself may also be mentioned. 

Naturally the tomb of St. John himself is given first 
place among these tombs, lying as it does at the central 
point of the ground plan, and having already become 
the central place of worship in the old church. Its tradi- 
tion reaches back into the second century a.p. The in- 
vestigation of this venerable sanctuary is not yet ended, 
but it has already provided important new results. 
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_ Through the courtesy of the Governor of the Province 
of Smyrna, Kiazim Pascha, it has been possible for us 
to make use of the abandoned modern St. John Church, 
which lies near the building of Justinian, as a museum 
for the various finds which come from the old basilica. 
In the disorders of the war period many of the sculp- 
tures of the Church of St. John already discovered by 
Professor Sotiriu disappeared. But we rediscovered 
the greater part of these as we investigated the boundary 
walls between the various small houses of the fugitives. 
They had been put to use as building materials! 

At the end of this short survey I desire to say fur- 
ther only that we consider it to be of utmost importance 
to conduct further campaigns in the inexhaustible soil of 
Ephesus. This point does not need to be stressed in an 
American quarterly, since for a long time America has 
shown an especially friendly interest in the archeological 
investigation of Bible lands. In my American lecture 
tour in the spring of 1929 I often took occasion to speak 
about E;phesus and always received the impression that 
the American educated class took an appreciative inter- 
est in the excavation of the city of Paul and John. 
Without the very cordial help of Mr. Rockefeller our 
work in Ephesus would certainly have been impossible. 
All such future co-operation from America cannot help 
but be most welcome. 

In the autumn of 1928, shortly before the third cam- 
paign in Ephesus, the Bishop of Gloucester, England, 
asked me, when I took part in the Church Congress in 
Cheltenham, to bring back to him several bulbs from 
Ephesus for his garden near the cathedral. This I did, 
and heard from him in the spring of 1929 that the iris 
which I had brought back from the hill of Ayasoluk was 
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now blooming regularly in his garden beside the old 
cathedral. This seemed to me symbolic. The study of 
antiquity appears to deal only with dead things. In 
reality it has to do with living things. What we bring 
with us from the venerable soil of the East to our West- 
ern homeland has life in itself. It puts forth leaves and 
blossoms. It bears the ripe fruits of knowledge. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


THE COUNTER-PROPHETS 


| By Wit1is Tuompson, Pastor Armstrong Memorial Presbyterian Church, 


Norfolk, Virginia 

THE PROPHET of the Bible bore with noble patience the 
hostility of sinning men, but was racked when-a mock 
prophet, a counter-prophet, arose with words that resem- 
bled his own in their tone of authority, but depended for 
their influence on the welcome they would find in the sin 
of the people to whom they were addressed. The true 
prophet was vexed by the fact that the certainties he 
proclaimed were too frequently outmatched by the 
counter-prophet whose appeals, though weak, were sure 
of a welcome from the sinful cravings or backwardness 
of the hearers. The bait of the mock prophet was not 
enough to cover the hook, yet the hearer took it eagerly. 

With faith and yet with sorrow the true prophet 
committed his message to the times. How were the 
people to distinguish between the true and the false? 
What would win the hearer to the message of God 
against his own habits? The real prophet launched his 
message upon the ocean of human opinion. Faith might 
foresee that his ship would survive the storms of time. 
This gave small comfort. The prophet was not address- 
ing the future, but his own times. His words applied 
to familiar issues of his own day. If the message did 
not sway his times, it was failure for him. The assured 
vindication of the future did not allay his pain when 
godlessness rejected his counsel solely because the coun- 
sel was godly. The prophet was seeking, in short, not 
a future, intellectual, triumph, but an immediate, moral, 
one. He was seeking, not vindication, but victory. 

347 
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THE FIGURE AND TIMES OF THE COUNTER-PROPHET 


The methods of the counter-prophet were like those of 
the real speaker for God. The mantle of Elijah was 
copied by prophetic aspirants. The people did not 
know the difference between the righteous spirit of a 
Micaiah (1 Kings 22) and the spirit of the counter- 
prophet who contradicted him with excess of conviction. 
The false prophet Zedekiah had professional helpers to 
the number of four hundred. His methods appealed to 
the very sort of people who are prone to shout for one 
they admire. This shouting element of the crowd, led 
by four hundred disciplined disturbers of the public 
conscience, made a mob movement that was impressive. 
Zedekiah had desirable support as he showed the King 
that Israel would certainly push the Syrian before him 
in campaigns whose movements resembled the charge of 
an angry bull. This was all on the level of most modern 
newspaper campaigns, although the tools were of course 
different. It was clever propaganda, well directed. 
Doubtless the counter-prophet came to have a fairly 
strong belief in it himself, so well did it work, despite the 
the fact that it took no account of the point of honor in 
declaring war on Syria at that time. But it was pleasing 
to the covetousness of the multitude, who believed with 
Ahab that they had an inviting project in the defense- 
less condition of the Syrian city at a time when the odds 
were with Israel. 

Energy marked the methods of the counter-prophet. 
His boldness, or impudence, in dealing with the men of 
saintliness and faithfulness led the people to suppose 
that vision and authority were enjoyed by him. Per- 
haps his energy is explained by the fact that the faith- 
ful man was often alone. In 1 Kings 22 the trooping 
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instincts of the counter-prophets stand forth plainly. 
When these men in troops showered insults on some 
_ honest Micaiah they doubtless took their acts as indica- 
tions of the favor of Providence. They were executing 
| divine penalties. Add to this the fact that they were 
_ usually in the seats of the mighty and held comfortable 
stations. Might gives and enjoys the impression of be- 
ing right. Two prophets were provoked into contra- 
dicting this erroneous view. (Jer. 23:10; Hab. 1:11.) 
In the festival of prophecy staged by the counter- 
prophets before Ahab their contradictions of the man 
of unique fidelity rested solely on these views. They 
refused to give reasonable rejoinders to his questions. 
They crowned their insults with a blow. So always the 
moral gangster. Zephaniah speaks of the counter- 
prophets as “light and treacherous persons.” 

We have the counter-prophet in all ages. He uses 
the printed page as well as the pulpit. The theology of 
the novelists and the magazines is most conspicuous 
when it runs counter to the spirit-centered message of the 
Bible. Many take up its burden and talk its language 
because they have the impression that it indicates the 
general movement of prophetic minds. The papal en- 
cyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis sketches the tactics 
of the assailants of revealed religion in this apt sentence: 
“Let one of them but open his mouth and the others 
applaud in chorus, proclaiming that science has made 
another step forward; let an outsider but hint at a desire 
to inspect the new discovery with his own eyes, and they 
are on him in a body; deny it and you are an ignoramus; 
embrace and defend it and there is no praise too warm 
for you.” 

There is no anxiety so intense as that which irrever- 
ence shows in an effort to bring others into agreement 
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with it. There is no intolerance like the intolerance of 
unbelief. When Micaiah was struck they began to ask 
him irrelevant questions by which they said they would 
judge his divine commission. The one hope of the false 
prophet, if he cannot win an opponent to his side, is to 
down him by making demands that will bring public 
ridicule on him. The counter-prophet has always struck 
the pose of one whose postulates are valid, and who 
deals with those whose postulates are absurd. He is 
always the informed man, the lofty-minded, the herald 
of a new age. Because he dares not deal with the meat 
of the message of an opponent, he must flaunt it. Cock- 
sureness has been his mantle, and his unfairness has been 
cloaked in a robe of culture. Jeremiah found him so and 
was urged by God to assail these men who “cause my 
people to err by their boastings.” _ 

It is needless to say that the counter-prophet spoke 
in God’s Name. “The word of God is in their mouth, 
not in their hearts.” The zest for public functioning 
brought them into the lime-light despite their spiritual 
emptiness. “I sent them not, yet they ran.” 

The counter-prophet was not always favored by a 
following that outnumbered the adherents of the faith- 
ful messenger. It would have been utterly out of accord 
with moral necessity and faith if the real prophet had 
drawn invariably a minority. He would then have had 
only to count his followers in order to prove himself a 
prophet of God. So the counter-prophet did not always 
command most of those who were interested in religion. 

It is noteworthy that the counter-prophet flourished 
before wars and in the resettlement of conditions that 
followed wars. He was often a protagonist of sorcery, 
or spiritism, as it is now called. During and after wars, 
there is apt to be a recurrence of this belief. When 
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| Jeremiah was preaching friendliness to Babylon, divina- 
__ tion told the Jews to maintain hostility. Elymas was a 
false prophet in a time of great mental unrest. He was 
a sorcerer at a very intellectual and cultivated capital. 

Isaiah, who lived in a time of peace in Palestine, 
when there was no threat of conquest, had little trouble 


_ from counter-prophets. In his time the vices that go 


with refinement were growing, and this condition called 
forth only a few who contested his principles. Culture 
was culminating as it usually does. Audacious luxury 
was in need of apologists, but there were good kings and 
many attentive people to receive the prophet’s message. 
When Jeremiah preached Babylon was an aggressive 
world power, and the dread of helpless Jewry. Faith 
had withered. The counter-prophet was in demand, and 
he thrived. He dealt with the irresponsible thought of 
the time. People were in a flutter, seeking a way out of 
the political situation. Similarly the counter-prophet 
was in his glory in the times that produced the 
marionette, Josiah, and his too eager ally, Jehoshaphat. 
In times like these the false prophet seizes any idea 
that lends itself readily to getting the ear of the people, 
and then aggravates the disease he promises to heal. 
Contradiction of the approved past is another mark 
of the counter-prophet. Real prophecy advanced, or 
changed, the emphasis upon divine interests; but its suc- 
cessive phases were never contradictory. Its changes 
were true to its own past. On the other hand, the 
counter-prophet was without support in the annals of 
prophecy. He therefore sought support by appealing 
to the restless spirit of his times. He kept his ear to the 
ground, and, like Shemaiah in his preaching against the 
plans of Nehemiah, listening for the oncoming of popu- 
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lar dismay he always played up to the sins of the hour. 
He dealt with that which could readily become a spirit- 
ual fad. 

MorivE oF THE COUNTER-PROPHET 


What was the spirit of the counter-prophet? His faith 
in Jehovah was always presumptuous or impertinent. 
Micah speaks of such preachers (3:11) as those “who 
lean on Jehovah. They say, Is not Jehovah in the midst 
of us?” For that reason the counter-prophet lowered 
the offense of evil by stating that calamity would not 
befall the people of God. ‘True prophecy held un- 
shakably the invariable connection between evil and 
pain. It held that this is a moral world, and nothing 
can save the immoral from correction or destruction. 

The influence of the counter-prophet depended on 
an insincere use of great facts, which he as well as the 
true man of God knew. Thus Pashhur disliked the 
efforts of Jeremiah and his helpers to dispose Jerusalem 
to a peaceable reception of the Babylonish army. To 
open the gates peaceably meant that those who ruled 
Jerusalem would be either bereft of certain advantages 
or displaced entirely. Pashhur, perhaps in his thirties, 
the son of the chief officer of the temple and therefore 
a priest, was naturally a leader. He planned a measure 
to counter that of Jeremiah. Pashhur knew that his fol- 
lowers were powerless without the people whom they 
desired to lead, and so he set up a prophetic agency to 
reach them. He himself prophesied. (Jer. 20:6.) 
These prophetic measures were simply propaganda, 
like that of a political party, for popular consumption. 
It instilled, under prophetic guise, a violent antagonism 
to the invader, and particularly to Jeremiah. It was 
as prophets that Pashhur and his party outfaced public 
opinion when they imprisoned Jeremiah. 
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| It was a slavish but ill-timed imitation of this open- 
gate policy of Jeremiah that was preached by a false 
| prophet, seventy or eighty years later, to the remnant 
_ who returned from exile to rebuild Jerusalem under the 
| great cup-bearer. Sanballat and his helpers tried to 
| halt the work by threats, rumors, and faithless over- 
tures. Their agent in Jerusalem was a man who 
preached indifference and unconcern for the exposed 
condition of the settlement. This man, Shemaiah, later 
proved to be in the pay of Sanballat, but he spoke with 
true prophetic fervor, and probably looked on his pay 
as a Just reimbursement, a Providential coincidence that 
proved the validity of his idea. Indeed, Jeremiah him- 
self had received “victuals and a reward” from the in- 
vaders of his day. 

Micah goes so far as to say of false prophets that 
“whosoever putteth not into their mouths, they even 
prepare war against him.” This sounds like organized 
blackmail. Yet these preachers were not baldly given 
up to that business. Micah says they spoke with grit- 
ting teeth, impassioned gesture, and solemn protesta- 
tion of faithfulness. (Mic. 3:5.) Reverent attention 
and generous contributions from half-idolatrous hearers 
were doubtless the reason for the favor of idolatrous 
worship that the counter-prophet often accorded. 

Why did the people wish idolatrous worship? They 
wished it because there went with it more than a false 
worship. It permitted phallic practices, the overthrow 
of the freemasonry of Judaism, the advance of slavery, 
luxury, and usury. Uhlhorn shows us that universal 
religious tolerance always moves rapidly in the direction 
of practical] atheism. Anyone who wanted in religion 
something less definite, less exacting than the true 
prophets preached would fee] the load of the accusing 
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law of Moses slip pleasantly away when prophetic atten- 


tion was given to other faiths than that of Israel. The 


debauchee, the crooked banker, the effeminate male, the 
spoiled female, would feel that they were delivered from 


the old narrowness. Their lapse was moral, but their _ 


explanation of it was intellectual and spiritual. 


Now, the Jew is always a realist. Anglo-Saxons | 
think much of respectability, and, if they accepted | 


Buddhism, it would be a long time before they bore the 
fruits of Buddhism. But when the Jew swung over to 
Baal in theory he did so in practice. He let the premises 
of the religion he had chosen work their evil at once. 
So “the prophets prophesied by Baal” because the peo- 
ple’s hearts were surcharged with Baalist morals and 
wished to run to Baalist practices. It was true that 
Jeremiah told of a time when the bones of the false 
leaders (8:1-2) would be spread before the sun, moon, 
and stars they worshiped; but his prophecy was uttered 
when audiences were applauding other prophets who 
had so little regard for the straight edge of truth that 
they accommodated themselves to the ideas of the Baal- 
ist system. 

Popularity won by means of this gentleness with 
something short of godliness may last the false prophet 
along time. Yet it is eventually subversive of religion. 
At first it seeks a religious basis for its appeal because 
strong, honest men of faith have won a hearing and 
gained a name for things spiritual. A religion will ob- 
tain for itself devotees when it flys the flag of romantic 
theory and carries practices which appeal to slothful, 
sensual or immature natures. Many like a certain mys- 
ticism in religion, but not its divine duties; and they 
listen to the counter-prophet. These people will soon 
ignore the counter-prophet along with the prophet. 
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Their counterfeit religion becomes disgusting. The 
natural feeling such men have for religious sanctions 
for their conduct is wrecked by the sort of sanctions that 
j are sought. They cannot long endure a near-religion, 
{ but do not want a real religion. Authority is detested. 
} Each man claims his own soul has light sufficient for 
him. “Every man’s word shall be his own burden” 
(Jer. 23:36). 

Inner guidance such as this invariably becomes an 
_ offense to God. It is, in fact, no more than sin auda- 
_ ciously clothing itself in bright garments. It is like 
those literary follies which claim a place in composition 
under the plea of poetic license. “Out of the abyss of 
the soul comes nothing but evil,” wrote Balzac. The 
imperious inclinations of men are usually traceable to 
covetousness or sex in illicit workings. If allowed to 
run on freely they show in time their origins. An 
honored phrase, “the burden of Jehovah,” went through 
a complete reversal of usage in Jeremiah’s lifetime and 
became an offense. The prophet declared that God 
would cease to commune with anyone, so befouled was 
the conception of this communion in the public mind. 
“The word of Jehovah was rare in those days,” wrote 
Samuel of the time of his birth. Uncertainty settles on 
spiritual ideas after the counter-prophet thrives a while. 
This anarchy in the visible commonwealth of God came 
about chiefly through men whose motives were a hunger 
for public attention, and whose ministry justified some- 
thing less than a divine faith, by speaking softly to all 
and honoring the cravings of a diseased spirituality. 
“Woe unto you,” said Christ, “when all men shall speak 
well of you; for in that same manner did their fathers 
to the false prophets” (Luke 6:26). 

An odd movement among the counter-prophets, and 
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yet a very characteristic one, was marked by Ezekiel. 
Women prophesied during the exile. (Ezek. 13:18-23.) 
One looks for innovation and fantastic measures from 
these pulpits. The women preachers were marked by 
certain mystic and frivolous measures in their appeals. 
They used divination, but this was not new. Nor was 
their claim of prophetic vision. They opened the way | 
for idolatrous practices and introduced much that bore 
in no way on the worship of God. Dubious means of 
worship replaced the purposeful approach to Him. 
They divided their allegiance, like the Jewish women 
refugees in Egypt who impertinently told Jeremiah | 
they had a right to do so, when they sacrificed to the 
Queen of Heaven, according to the Egyptian fashion. 
No counter-prophet broke with the worship of © 
Jehovah. The “ravening wolves” always claim allegi- — 
ance to the old worship as they rend the flock. They © 
creep in privily. Their work. is to ease the pressure a | 
‘soul should feel in the presence of God. The outcome is 
godlessness. The result of Amaziah’s moderating © 
policy (Amos 7:10-13) and his request to Amos to go — 
elsewhere and prophesy was that his own home went to 
pieces before the phallic practices that Jehovah’s serv- 
ants alone rebuked. The view of Amaziah was that the 
prevalent culture and morality, which seemed sound 
enough to him, would stand without the aid of a rigid 
Jehovah worship. His failing honesty or rashness in 
that matter bore down on him promptly with its sharp- 
est points. Strip God of some of His attributes, or 
raise creatures to the place where they function some- 
what as God, and the result is a diminishing love of 
godliness together with an enfeebled check upon sin. 
The traits of the counter-prophet may sometimes 
have been forced on him by a sort of misguided honesty 
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in dealing with the promptings of his own soul. Pity 
jand patience for evil-doers were carried past the place 
‘where they were virtues. He is described as one who 


“strengthens the hands of evil-doers, so that none doth 
)turn from his wickedness.” He did not blaspheme; he 
/ might not be charged with gross sin. He was a preacher, 
but his preachment came just short of the boldness that 
/made it effectual. It did not dress in that palpable 
cleanliness which makes preaching heavenly. When 
such prophets heed the fact that “the people love to have 
it so” their preaching is without unction and without 
the vigorous claims that command interest. 

The preaching of the counter-prophet was without 
the element of self-denial, always the choice of cultured 
idlers, who wish nothing strenuous in spiritual experi- 
ence. His wasting faith does not permit him to frame 
an imperious message. He makes it easy to follow the 
leanings of the “inner light,” and to believe that one is 
“in tune with the infinite.” He offers a message which 
appears to be that of a saint, yet it releases men to pur- 
suits wholly aifferent from those of the saint. In his 
way he may be like Spinoza, a man of singularly beauti- 
ful life, whose teaching was the mother of ruinous abuses 
in metaphysics and morals. 


CHARACTER OF THE COUNTER-PROPHET 


The temperament of those who were drawn to this role 
is plain from the Old Testament. Jeremiah, the sensi- 
tive, was disturbed by these false workmen more than 
were other prophets. He was a devout nationalist, yet 
he seemed to urge desertion of the national ideal. His 
advice would not mean extinction for his people if God 
is Master of events. Jeremiah did not believe that God 
is an opportunist. He thought of God as one who is 
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able to lead a people directly into a morass of political | 
conditions and still bring them out safely on the far — 
side. He was willing to trust God past the point where 


man could see a definite settlement of difficulties. He 
was rankled when a weaker view of God held the 
Jewish mind and interfered with faith. 'The counter- 


prophet harped on the present, and regarded the ad- | 
vantages of an enfeebled faith as too great to sacrifice | 


for the blessings that would come by the hard conditions” 
of exile. He ignored the possibilities that arose when 
God was concerned in the issue of events. While the 
prophet fed faith, the counter-prophet did not attack it 
so much as feed that state of mind which could be com- 
fortable in its absence. 

Further light is thrown on the character of the 
counter-prophets by the fact that Jeremiah was a man 
who could not deal timidly with facts. Being of this 
bold disposition, he was baffled by the subterfuge of the 
counter-prophets. He could not understand their ul- 
terior motives in claiming to be channels of truth. Had 
they been dull he could have excused them. But moral 
obtuseness is not excusable. He was incredulous and 
sharply pained when rivals put forth “prophecies” that 
had the look of candor and seemed to come from such a 
settled trust that hearers were unable to find anything 
false in them. 

The counter-prophet used truth freely and applied 
it to spiritual objects, but not so as to heal the injury 
he treated. He put off the time when the people would 
find out the painful facts of their spiritual situation. 
He was not seeking a cure, but a narcotic. This was an 
early complaint of Jeremiah (6:14): “They have 
healed also the hurt of my people slightly, saying, Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” They were not ashamed 
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‘of this failing, but complacently claimed credit for their 


' partial cure. 


- The counter-prophet was always a hasty worker, un- 


willing to plod, even if plodding is the price of dependa- 


bility. He patched up matters so that they seemed to 


be well finished; but Ezekiel says his haste was not 


justified by results, and twice compares his output to 


-untempered mortar. This material plasters easily, but 
' when it should set it crumbles. The counter-prophet 
_ built impressively, but God rent his work, if only to 


show the lifelessness of the matter that was used by him. 
Ezekiel’s figure of the mortar gets its force from the 
Hebrew adjective that means insipid, rancid. Hence 
the secondary meaning of untempered stuff, matter that - 
has not worked long enough, like cream that is sour 
enough to be unpalatable but not enough to make butter. 
This insipid “slop” (the Hebrew root) is what the false 
prophet hastily proffers the people. He is a dabbler 
who likes the work, but is careless of its outcome. 

We say today that a man “rushes into print” in 
mental, physical or spiritual science. The trait of the 
false prophet seems to have been that the briefest in- 
cubation was sufficient to hatch his ideas. Events proved 
his fledgling to be a freak in a world where God’s truth 
directs events. The counter-prophet mistook the 
thrill of prospective notoriety for prophetic unction. 

Perhaps it was for this reason that the counter- 
prophet was said at times to have no knowledge; his 
vision was of short range, it seemed. Aaron and his 
fellow rebels; Korah and his princely, priestly, and 
plebian abettors were men who wanted speedy results 
and tangible fruits of their worship. They distrusted 
the career of faith, for faith insists on throwing its great 
cantilever out from the rock face of certainty and de- 
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mands that men walk forth on it. Doubt was too much ~ 
of a strain on the counter-prophets. Jeremiah’s oppo-— 
nents could not walk out on the span of faith in God. 
Perhaps the most daring of these opponents was a 
man of Jerusalem named Hananiah, who challenged 
the prophet so far as to mock his very symbols of 
Babylonish oppression and to use them in an attempt to 
show the opposite of what Jeremiah was preaching. In 
Jeremiah 28 we find Hananiah’s prediction of quick re- 
lief from the instructive exile, and he set these state- 
ments forth like Jeremiah, as admonitions from God. 
Jeremiah rejoined heartily, “Amen. Jehovah perform 
thy words.” He wished as well as his opponent that a 
quick conclusion were in sight; but he could not go by 
wishes. He was impressed by the many lessons to be 
taught to his people and saw no relief from exile for 
years to come. He had an oppressive view of the sin 


involved in Israel’s attitude toward God; but his oppo- _ 


nent was unimpressed by it. Jeremiah had a firm con- 
viction of the sufficiency of Jehovah to bring complicated 
situations to a satisfactory conclusion. He was willing 
to trust great changes when God was their director. 
Hananiah seemed to fear the far-reaching plan would 
break down, and therefore he could look only for quick 
relief for Israel and her neighbors. He built on the 
man-made adjustments of his own times, which he knew 
well. He trusted no other. Jeremiah, on the other 
hand, was trustful of readjustment, provided God was 
in it. 

The temperament of the counter-prophets is indi- 
cated by the fact that they were usually watching some- 
one for their cue. They disliked moral responsibility. 
“The ruler, the honorable man, he is the head; the 
prophet that teacheth lies, he is the tail,” said Isaiah. 
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| Expediency in the plan of the social leader determined 
the national course. The counter-prophet then engi- 
| neered the difficult crossings and concocted theories that 
{ carried the congregation toward the objective, over em- 
barrassing questions of a religious nature. Says Isaiah 
_ (30:10) that the people say to the prophets: “Prophesy 
not unto us right things; speak unto us smooth things; 
| prophesy deceits; get you out of the way; turn aside 
out of the path; cause the Holy One of Israel to cease 
from before us.” 
| So it seems that the counter-prophet showed traces 
of a conscience that was prone to approve the truth; but 
_ the wishes of his times bade him find another course than 
that which he would have taken. He must subvert his 
own view and find one that supplied the tactics by which 
the strategy of godlessness could be worked smoothly. 
The demand is readily understood in the light of the 
social teachings of Isaiah, when luxury had come to be 
regarded as a necessity and society was so artificial that 
it called on religion to allay the envy of those who were 
not socially favored. Religion must not hamper the 
vanities of the people who were well-favored. The won- 
derful and terrible thing has come to pass, that the 
prophets prophesy falsely and the priests bear rule by 
their means. “And my people love to have it so; and 
what will ye do in the end thereof?’ This control of 
the people, so perfect that the very priests looked for 
prophetic direction to confirm their standing, was in the 
hands of counter-prophets who pleased the ears of all 
who wished no serious zeal. Perhaps the very futility 
of a counter-prophet’s religion was its most pleasing 
trait. It did not challenge nature or the moral judg- 
ment. One can grow very jealous for it. The courage 
of Christians, where their religion is prophetically 
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preached, is partly due to the fact that its profession is 
a confessed challenge of natural dispositions. 

Micah speaks with much feeling, in the third chapter 
of his prophecy, on the repeated promises which other 
prophets made of divine relief, when there was none 
ahead. The counter-prophet was a disciple of the doc- 
trine of laissez faire. He did not believe in confronting 
problems with a solution. As Erasmus put it, he would 
say, “The truth itself is unwelcome if it disturbs the 
peace.” He was opposed to antagonism and factions. 
He believed that matters would right themselves with- 
out a policy of decided righteousness and aggressive 
godliness. He belonged to the school of infinite toler- 
ance. On matters whose roots strike deeply into human 
motives he observed a painful caution. He was broad— 
a synonym for indifferent, in many of its uses. He 
must not jar social relationships. Sin is a consideration, 
but not important enough to injure the fellowship that 
neighbors enjoy. There may be tolerance of any evil 
that is abroad, provided it does not menace. Long 
seasons of social excitement or business exaction wear 
down the nervous vigor of a people. They dislike 
strenuous moral measures. The energetic prosecution 
of spiritual tasks is not welcome to these jaded spirits; 
they crave supine religion. “Peace, peace” is the single 
note that they welcome, and it may be twanged cease- 
lessly for such a morbid state. . 

The counter-prophet seemed to presume that hu- 
manity was all right at heart, evenif, like Rousseau, he so 
held in an effort to justify the most lecherous prompt- 
ings of nature. The counter-prophet was optimistic, 
needing hopefulness to aid his feeble temperament. So 
he promised great futures with insufficient reasons. 
Such a confidence in Providence is simply impertinence. 
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| It is the reaction of a languid spirit as it faces the dis- 
comfort a minister suffers in laying the ax at the root 
' of the trees of life. “I came to send a sword,” to pit 
“brother against brother,” pictures a condition that is 
unbearable to such a disposition. The sunshine of the 
counter-prophet’s outlook is stage sunlight, without 
_ vitalizing power. Disliking controversy, he discourages 
even a worthy contest. He ardently wishes quietness. 
_ This wish is father to the thought that his preaching em- 
bodies. ; 

The perplexing nature of this disposition is traceable 
in the account that Nehemiah gives of his encounter with 
Noadiah, a woman who was actively preaching against 
him while he was building Jerusalem, and Shemaiah, 
who was urging him tenderly to sleep at night in the 
temple in order to escape assassination. When Nehe- 
miah struck at the solicitude of Shemaiah, one might 
have accused him of unnecessary roughness. Yet Christ 
Himself must say to Peter, when that Apostle gave way 
to the same sort of a false tenderness, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan.” The tenderness of his plan did not save 
him from a rebuke. 

The counter-prophet was not cowering in a physical 
sense. His cowardice was moral. It consisted in see- 
ing the hard way, but hoping that the easy way would 
suffice. On that premise, the counter-prophet theorized 
and worked up convictions that were sincere. But sin- 
cerity can never be the test of reliability. It was a 
sincere motive, one judges, that caused a counter- 
prophet in far away Babylonish lands to send a letter 
back to Jerusalem demanding that “Jeremiah of Ana- 
thoth, who maketh himself a prophet unto you,” be 
officially rebuked and restrained from preaching that 
the exiles should take up seriously the work of improv- 
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ing their commercial and social situation in the land of 
their captivity. The counter-prophet who was in Baby- 
lon had preached an immediate return of his fellow 
exiles. He was a man of optimism, no apostle of gloom, 
and was powerful in Jerusalem, eight hundred miles 
distant. He enjoyed an unusual reputation as an active, 
definite, forceful man. 

So the real prophet risked his good name and laid 
himself liable to perpetual pain by his severe rating of 
the nature of sin because of the great impression he re- 
ceived of its dismal effects. The writings of the counter- 
prophets, although they are mentioned from time to 
time in the sacred narratives that have come down to us, 
are not in the Bible because they were not approved by 
the actual course of events. The bitter attitude of 
the real prophet toward certain traits of his contempo- 
raries was justifiable, and the fulfillment of his predic- 
tions prove that he had the Spirit of God when he formed 
his judgments. If we could read today the writings of 
the counter-prophets, doubtless we would find them to 
be examples of the philosophy of spiritual lassitude that 
is the basis of the ephemera of our age, such as our 
magazine theology or the pedagogic theory now current, 
that no religious pressure should be put on children, or 
the collapse of the academic quest for certainty. 

Many pulpits are swayed by a trivial dread of run- 
ning into the zone of thoughts that novelists mock and 
essayists scout. ‘The preacher can always hear stern and 
anxious shouts from portions of his congregation, to — 
keep himself out of the way of the steam-roller of human 
movements, and betake himself to easier preachments 
which always receive applause. 

By the time of Christ the prophetic order had died 
away. The people revered the memory of the prophets 
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and looked for more of them; but there was no order of 
prophets, though there stood forth the single great 
figure of John the Baptist, the forerunner. In charac- 
terizing the times Jesus did not mention prophets. The 
priests were mentioned and so were the scribes, or tradi- 
tionalists—lawyers who explained among other things 
the priest’s part, as prophets of former times had done. 
This absence of a prophetic order, except as we might 
so regard the scribes, was doubtless due to the fact that 
political subjection and change in social ideals among 
the Jews did not call forth the definite spiritual erup- 
tions which marked the earlier stages of the national 
life. Prophetic ebulition sank to the less heroic meas- 
ures of the rabbinic schools, with their adventures in the 
jungles of Talmudic lore. The youth of Judaism had 
passed; old age had come. Bold speculation and 
pioneering gave way to spiritual activity in classrooms, 
in which the greatest risk is that of ruffled feelings, and 
the greatest reparation one may expect to receive or de- 
mand is an apology, while the most dangerous enemy 
that is met is argument. 


DOES THE LAITY WANT EVANGELISTIC 
PREACHING? 
By Cuaries L. GoopEtn, D.D., Executive Secretary, Commission on Evan- 
gelism and Life Service of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 
In oRDER to get an answer that would not be theoretical 
or even a mass answer, I have propounded this question 
to a number of representative laymen. 

I asked the editor of one of the greatest trade maga- 
zines in America, who daily comes in contact with the 
captains of finance and knows how these men feel. He 
gave me a very outspoken answer: “From my observa- 
tion and my mingling with laymen who, whatever their 
personal attitude may be, want to see the church go 
forward, I am sure many of them would welcome more 
preaching of the ‘good news’ which is the heart of the 
Gospel message. I know plenty of them who still con- 
sider that sin, self-sacrifice, and salvation are very real 
fundamentals of human life. The average man who 
came up in the church and who has sons and daughters 
whom he wants to see make the best out of their lives, 
takes little stock in that cult which is trying to abolish 
sin, salvation, and the vicarious life. Such have no use 
for these modern coinages like ‘inhibition,’ ‘complex,’ 
and ‘self-expression.’ This last they recognize is a very 
thin disguise for an ancient enemy which our fathers 
taught us to call ‘self-indulgence.’ There is nothing so 
much needed today as the preaching of Christ as a power 
in the everyday life of men and women. If there ever 
was a generation hungry and thirsty for things that will 
satisfy, this is the one.” 
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I asked a man, a member of many clubs, interested 
in humanitarian and civic affairs, and making generous 
contributions toward educational and humanitarian en- 
terprises, and he answered: “With the average business 
man, whom I meet every day, I do not think the emo- 
tional exhorter of the olden times would be listened to 
with much patience; and while believing in the funda- 
mentals, the men I know are annoyed by petty disputes 
over matters of theology and ecclesiasticism. They are 
interested in clear and logical interpretation of the Bible 
and realize the magnitude of its message. After all 
that has been said by the critics the average man likes 
to hear the eloquence of a great conviction in any 
pulpit.” 

I know a multimillionaire who had been interested 
in his early manhood in Sunday School work as teacher 
and superintendent, but on account of the multiplication 
of responsibilities and demands which were mentally 
and physically exhausting had given up that work and 
infrequently attended church. I asked this man whether, 
in his changed attitude, due to his position of larger 
responsibility, he had lost faith in the old verities that 
once he stood for. He turned on me fiercely and said: 
“Tt is your ministers who have lost faith in the old veri- 
ties. I went to church until each Sunday I heard an 
airing of some new skepticism that I had never heard of 
before, some German rationalism, or English agnostic- 
ism, or some new behaviorist scheme. I know the men 
of my type in this city very thoroughly. What we miss 
is the old appeal to conscience that we used to hear in 
our boyhood. We know we are not where we ought to 
be religiously. We realize that the cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches have arisen, as the Bible 
says, to choke the Word. The only thing that will bring 
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men of my type into vital relationship with the church 
is the preaching of a vital Gospel showing us that there 
is a difference between ‘him who serves God and him 
who serves Him not.’ We are not interested in second- 
ary questions which concern themselves with only mint 
and anise and cummin, and neglect the weightier mat- 
ters of an honest to goodness Christian life.” 

I asked a layman who has been identified with per- 
haps more church interests in New York than any other 
man. Certainly there have been few who have given 
more time and thought to those concerns which make for 
righteousness in the life of our city. This is his answer: 
“T am sure that not only laymen but people generally 
prefer the kind of preaching that has a direct applica- 
tion to everyday living, and I imagine that that is evan- 
gelistic preaching. One sometimes hears sermons with 
a lot of metaphysics and philosophy in them that may 
be pleasant to listen to, but ordinarily are not easily fol- 
lowed; and when one thinks them over he asks himself 
the question, ‘Just how can one apply that to life, to the 
everyday problems we all have to meet.’ For my own 
part, I know that I like the kind of preaching which 
helps me in the working out of these problems and that 
has a very direct application to living generally.” 

These answers, as will be seen, are from men con- 
nected with the church. Most of whom sit in her pews 
each Sunday and concern themselves with all the affairs 
of which the church is the center. A different viewpoint 
would be taken, no doubt, if we were to ask men on both 
sides of the water who are prominent in scientific and 
literary circles, but it is deeply significant to read what 
these men are thinking about. There was recently pub- 
lished a book entitled, If I Could Preach Just Once. 
Here a dozen of the scientists and literary leaders of the 
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world present what seem to them to be the matters most 
worth while. May I give you the subjects of some of 
these “sermons”? Science speaks through Bertrand 
Russell and Dr. Joseph Collins, Russell speaking on 
The Evils Due to Fear, and Collins on The Road to 
Redemption. Lord Hugh Cecil speaks on How to Be- 
come a Christian; Drinkwater on The Power of the 
Word; Ludwig Lewisohn on The Pagan in the Heart; 
Gilbert Chesterton on The Root of Evil, from which I 
quote one sentence, “In short, if I had only one sermon 
to preach, it would be one that would profoundly annoy 
the congregation by bringing to their attention the per- 
manent challenge of the Church.”” In most of these 
utterances there is the great motif which Dr. Mac- 
Cracken unfolds from the text, “There came one run- 
ning,” his concluding sentences being: “I cannot put 
out of my mind the eager form of the one who came 
running and knelt at the Teacher’s feet and with ques- 
tioning gaze asked for the gift of life. Perhaps after all 
youth needs one thing more to be perfect.” 

Perhaps the one sermon which is more apropos to 
the question in hand than any other is by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith on the subject, For All Bishops and Other 
Clergy. This author takes to task the preaching of 
today and says: ‘The Gospel is some scores of years 
older than the New Testament and the men who car- 
ried that Gospel must have been very different preachers 
than the preachers of today. They must have preached 
with authority, with a single heart, a united experience 
and a total disregard of the judgments and standards 
of the world through which they moved with such ro- 
mantic boldness. The aridity of the eighteenth century 
sermons, whether preached or written, led naturally to 
such a reaction as the evangelical revival, which was 
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above all a revival of preaching.” Her conclusion is: 
“Tn conclusion, let them give us more of God, let us hear ! 
less of ‘values’ and more of Him without whom all — 
values are bankrupt and worthless. Christianity still 
requires a man to sell all that he hath—all his safe in- 
heritance of good conduct, good nature and good form 
—and enter naked on the penniless adventure of the 
love of God.” 

With these disconnected testimonies as a basis, may 
I venture to bring the answer which I have found 
through personal touch with thousands of laymen 
throughout the country ? 

Perhaps we ought to consider for a moment what the 
adjective evangelistic really means in connection with 
preaching. A clear definition at this point may help us. 
The word evangelism fell into bad company and thereby 
an opprobrium was cast upon it; but it has redeemed 
itself from that taint, and today there is no word in 
ecclesiastical nomenclature that will carry you farther 
than the word evangelism. Nearly every one of the 
great denominations has a commission on evangelism, 
and that commission concerns itself with matters of 
training and education as well as with matters of re- 
vival form. To put evangelism and education over 
against each other would be to announce one’s failure 
properly to analyze and discriminate. All the force 
of Christian education and home training are a part of 
evangelism; but as secular education has fallen down at 
the point of character, so religious education will utterly 
fail if it does not result in the development of Christian 
character through Christian experience. 

Christianity is a life, and a living process. It is the . 
blessed evangel which Jesus announced when He said: 
“I am come that they might have life and that they 
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might have it more abundantly.” So an evangelistic 
sermon is one that has life in it and through which life 
is developed and enlarged. An evangelistic sermon is 
not one that marches up the hill and then marches down 
again, one which concerns itself with the form of things 
and neglects the spirit; an evangelistic sermon is a ser- 
mon with a purpose. 

The true preacher is not simply a teacher; he is an 
advocate; he is pleading a great cause in the name of 
the Lord of life, and every sermon should be a sermon 
preached for a verdict. Every preacher who is not 
doing that ought to listen to the withering words of 
Ezekiel, “And lo thou art unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice and can play well 
on an instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do 
them not.” What boots it that, when the sermon is 
over, the literary critics stand about the chancel and say 
to the complacent preacher, “There was fine rhetoric in 
your sermon, and your literary quotations were apposite 
and showed good taste, and some of your sentences 
would scan like a poem.’ What will all that amount to 
for a pastor’s soul when he goes up to his chamber for 
the last time? Raise such literary standards as you 
wish to raise, set forth such homiletic values as your 
training may indicate; but in the last analysis every 
thoughtful man knows that a truly great sermon is not 
- one which meets the standards of the critic, but one 
which greatly does the thing for which every sermon 
should be preached. 

The layman is today challenging the preacher to fit 
his message to the needs of those whom he is facing. As 
the preacher mounts to his place behind the pulpit it 
would be well for him if he carved there on the oaken 
desk the words which Scotland’s greatest preacher had 
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carved in the oaken beam where he could see it when- 
ever he stood up to preach, “Sirs, we would see Jesus.” 
If the preacher had an ear attuned to the hearts of his 
hearers there would come up to him from every man 
burdened with an unholy past, and everyone surrounded 
by difficulties and temptations which are unspeakable, 


and from the one who had lost courage and was ready to | 


faint, the eager question, ‘Is there any message from the 
Lord?’ Could there be any greater impertinence than 
for a man facing such tremendous needs to bring a hu- 
man message and ratiocinations of his own, instead of a 
“Thus saith the Lord”? A great church leader has said 
that the height of pulpit eloquence is St. Paul preaching 
on Mar’s Hill. Yet, if we may judge from the preach- 
er’s own words, there was no sermon he ever preached 
which gave him less comfort. The sermon on Mar’s 
Hill was a good argument for the immanence of God 
and. the brotherhood of man; but there was not a word 
in it from beginning to end about salvation from sin 
through Jesus Christ, the crucified. For all I know, it 
was this very sermon which may have induced him to 
say, “I am determined not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 

What the average layman wants is a cure for that 
thing which Morley calls “that horrid burden and im- 
pediment on the soul which the churches call sin, and 
which, by whatever name we call it, is a very real catas- 
trophe in the moral nature of man.” Some of our psy- 
chologists are telling us that the thought of sin and its 
consequence has disappeared from the thinking of men. 
If that is true, why is it that the Roman Catholic con- 
fessional is crowded; why is it that some leading Protes- 
tant preachers are talking about setting up a Protestant 
confessional; why is it that every true pastor finds his 
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| days and nights burdened with the cry of men and 
women, “O wretched that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the burden of this death” ? 

Have not our preachers failed to read the signs of 
the times? One of our church papers has called atten- 
tion to an interesting experiment recently tried in the 
world’s metropolis. The leading papers of the city gave 
space on Monday to summaries of forty-one sermons, 
in aggregate more than 16,000 words. The investigator 
found that in those forty-one sermons the word sin was 
not used or even remotely referred to, except in one 
brief summary of 106 words of a discourse given at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. To this, the President of 
one of our great theological schools says: 


Outside of the good news which he has to deliver to sinners, 
the preacher has no authentic reason for occupying a pulpit. 
In the historic New Testament revelation “sin” and the remedy 
for it are central truths. What then is to be said of those who 
occupy church pulpits but whose messages deal neither with 
sin nor with the cure for it? The world needs not a diluted, 
pointless Gospel, but that Gospel which Jesus and His first 
trained disciples preached, which led their hearers to cry out, 
“What must we do to be saved?” 


The editor comments: 

If sin is no longer a pulpit theme, if the laws of the harvest 
are no longer operative, if retribution has been abolished by 
ignoring it, if eternity and eternal realities are no longer a 
fact, what is preaching for anyway? 

The complaint which comes to me from laymen with- 
out number is, that the pulpit has lost its assurance; it 
has no note of authority; it is apologetic and question- 
ing. The laymen are saying: ‘We do not want to 
hear any more doubts from the pulpit. We have doubts 
enough of our own. We would like our preachers to 
have meditated and experienced enough so that they 
could bring us a message which had conviction behind 
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it. We long to hear somebody who believes tremen- 
dously in something.’ When Jesus was among men He 
spoke with authority. That was new to His listeners. 
They heard men talk about traditions, about what the 
scribes had said, but here was a Man who turned to no 
traditions. “Verily I say unto you” was the preface of 
His aftirmation—of One who had walked the solemn 
ways where souls hold intercourse with God, and who 
came back therefrom to the dusty, stony ways of life, 
with something to give to those who walked therein with 
bleeding feet and whose hearts were like to break. 

Men do not expect that ministers shall have no 
doubts; but they do expect that they shall have wrestled 
with them long enough to clear up enough for a work- 
ing faith. There is a record in the Old Testament in 
which a king said to a Hébrew, “I have heard of thee 
that thou canst make interpretation and dissolve 
doubts.” If there is any man in any pulpit who can do 
that today, he will have a large and inspiring contract 
on his hands. In his time Daniel did not claim for his 
own unaided wisdom the power to settle doubts, but he 
stoutly and honestly owned the source of his power, 
saying, “There is a God in heaven that revealeth se- 
crets.” The truths that men are crying out after are 
spiritual truths, and spiritual truths must be spiritually 
discerned. Men think they have a right to ask that the 
preacher of the Gospel shall himself have felt its power, 
and that he shall have passion enough for the truth to 
send it forth in words that burn. How can a man move 
others who is himself unmoved? : 

Preaching is either a dull habit, or it is the mightiest 
passion on earth. Every time the preacher mounts the 
pulpit he ought to realize that he is facing a question of 
life or death. Not a lawyer, facing twelve good men 
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and true, knowing that the life of his client is in the ven- 
ture of his speech; not a surgeon balancing a scalpel in 
his fingers, knowing that life or death hides in the turn 
of it, can for a moment compare in importance with the 
preacher who faces a hundred or a thousand men and 
women and knows that in the venture of his speech there 
is, under God, eternal life or eternal death. Can there 
be in the last analysis any real preaching that is not 
evangelistic? 

Sir William Nicoll, the greatest leader of religious 
thought in England, said shortly before his death: 

It is the preacher’s business to seek for conversions and 
decisions. Without these seals he must count himself unhappy 
and unprofitable. Preachers do not as they used to do— 
beseech men with much entreaty to receive the gift of God. 
They may state the truth of salvation, but they do so without 
pressing it on their hearers. They assume the take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude. The consequence is that the Church does not 
grow, but rather decreases, and the confession of Christ is 
rarer and rarer among men. 


Business men are asking, What is the use of dis- 
playing your goods if you do not make any sales? They 
do not send out their salesmen to bring them back re- 
ports of the reasons why they have been unable to sell 
any goods. They do not ask them to weigh carefully all 
the elements that enter into the matter and show why it 
is of no use to solicit trade. They turn to their salesmen 
and say, ‘We are not interested in that. If you cannot 
sell goods we will send out men who can. We are not 
conducting a course on apologetics or alibis. The goods 
we have are fundamental to the life of the people, and 
there is some way by which they can be convinced of it. 
We expect you to find out that way. If you cannot do 
it, your salary check is waiting for you. We are not in 
the business for any other purpose than to sell goods. 
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You may have a fine personal appearance, you may be 
a college graduate, you might be able to write an essay 
that would win a prize, but unless you can sell goods for 
us, you can leave your desk in the office vacant, and we 
will either move it out or move somebody into it who can 
use it for the advantage of our business.’ This is a 
rather homely and inadequate illustration, but the prin- 
ciple at issue is fundamentally the same. 

The world, the flesh, and the devil are uniting their 
forces against the Kingdom of God. Evil habits, evil 
associates, and the whole brood of ungodly ambitions 
unite to undo the purpose of the Eternal God. The 
only way in which God can bring about His Kingdom 
in the lives of men is through the message and life of 
those who have already felt His power. If they lose 
that experience, they will lose their own power, and the 
age in which they live will take its place with other dark 
ages.. Through all the ages there arises the concurrent 
testimony that there is a power in this Gospel which is 
able to cleanse the heart of all iniquity and to save from 
sin all who will make the blessed adventure of faith. 
The testimony of the ages is, that there is none other 
name given under Heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved but the name of Jesus, and, He is called 
Jesus for He shall save His people from their sins. 
Then why should we turn to anything else? 

There are many ethical and philanthropic purposes 
to which the church gives herself. She has set the pace 
in philanthropy, in social service, and in education; but 
these are none of them, nor all of them, sufficient. They 
are not the cause, but the effect, of the Gospel. Rootage 
precedes fruitage. Unless our work for society is based 
upon the power of God, wrought into the life of the 
individual, it will fail. We do not progress from the 
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mass to the individual, but from the individual to the 
mass. ‘The soul afire for God will light up his age with 
glory. You can see it in a Luther or a Knox or a 
Wesley. 

We are talking about applied religion; but how can 
you apply a religion that you do not have? The chief 
business of the evangelistic message is to bring Christ 
into the lives of men, and when we have Him and apply 
His truths and see them transmuted into life we know 
what He meant when He said, “All power is given unto 
me. And lo, I am with you alway.” Our English 
brethren have given us a volume entitled If I Had only 
One Sermon to Preach. If you read what its writers 
say you will notice that almost without exception they 
fasten upon the supreme quest of the soul after God as 
seen in Jesus Christ, His life, and His cross. 

In a somewhat wide experience over the radio I have 
found that those themes which bring most impressive 
responses from those who listen in are the themes which 
exalt Christ as the Saviour of men, a helper in every 
time of trouble, and One who shares all affliction with 
us. It is fair to measure preaching, as everything else, 
by its effect. It is the pragmatic test which settles 
values beyond all question or theory. What kind of 
preaching is building up the churches in holiness of liv- 
ing, in consecration of life to service and to fellowship 
with God? Who are the men who are giving most 
largely of their time, their substance, and themselves to 
the blessing of humanity? What kind of preaching is 
bringing men from darkness to light and bringing into 
the fellowship of the church those who are being saved? 

There is a libel, thoughtlessly brought by some peo- 
ple, that our fathers were interested only in getting men 
saved for the next world and had no special interest in 
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the Kingdom of God here. If that is true, why is it that 
it was under the preaching of these men that our great 
universities were set up, that our Bible societies and our 
missionary societies were equipped with money and 
men? It was their preaching which sent men out to 
scatter the Gospel like the good seed throughout the 
world. They did affirm that a man’s first business was 
to get his soul right with God; but, having done that, he 
would want everybody else to share his blessed experi- 
ence. They went singing across the country and around 
the world, 


What we have seen and felt 
With confidence we tell, 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 


I heard the preaching of those men and I make bold 
to affirm that there is no preaching in our day that can 
surpass it in power to face the problems of the soul and 
the problems of life and give Christianity its vital force 
in the building of both the indivdual and the world. 

From my contact with thoughtful business men, with 
leaders in thought and action in America, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that there is a deepening conviction on the 
part of the laity of America that the pulpit must make 
the message of the changed heart and the changed life 
the fundamental thing in its proclamation, and in 
these days when the attention of the church is especially 
called to the nineteen hundredth anniversary of Pente- 
cost, our pulpit must bring the blessed evangel to the 
front, that we must realize that, as Pentecost with its 
fire and power was necessary for the birth of the church, 
so the same spirit is necessary for its continued life. 


New YorK. 


THE FUTURE FULFILLMENT OF THE 
PROMISES TO ISRAEL 


By Rey. ARNO CLEMENS GAEBELEIN, D.D., Editor of Owr Hope 
THE worp “IsraEL” occurs about seven hundred times 


_ in the Bible. In numerous passages of the Old Testa- 


ment it is employed to designate the ten tribes which 
separated from Judah and Benjamin in the days of 
Rehoboam. In a larger number of passages this name 
is applied to the entire nation, the twelve tribes. Israel, 
therefore, means everywhere in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament the literal descendants of the sons of 
Jacob. The same word is frequently found in the New 
Testament, where it has the same meaning. 

Many Bible dictionaries and commentaries, however, 
advance a different view as to the New Testament use 
of this word. They tell us it means in the Gospels and 
Epistles those who constitute the church of Christ; that 
the church is the Israel of God now, and that in the 
church the hundreds of promises given to the literal 
Israel are now spiritually fulfilled. This mode of Bible 
interpretation has been called the spiritualizing method. 
According to this interpretation Israel means the 
church; Jerusalem in prophecy is no longer the earthly 
Jerusalem, but the Heavenly city; the literal promises 
of an earthly kingdom all find a spiritual fulfillment. 
Thus all literal meaning of Israel’s promises in the Old 
Testament has been changed into a spiritual meaning. 
In other words, we do not need to look for a literal ful- 
fillment of Old Testament prophecies as far as the 


literal Israel is concerned. 
379 
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Now, it is no small matter whether the Word of 
God, especially the word of prophecy, is allowed to 
stand for just what it declares, according to its plain 
meaning, or whether its plain, obvious reading is to be 
discarded and another substituted. Christendom has 
been taught for centuries to consider itself a spiritual 
Israel, and to regard all the glorious things which 
Israel’s inspired prophets spoke of their land and nation 
as being now spiritually fulfilled in the growth and 
development of the church. However, it is difficult to 
make the prophecies fit, even spiritually, actual condi- 
tions in Christendom. 

Let us see, first of all, what the spiritualization of 
the prophecies of Israel’s future really means. It is an 
impeachment of the wisdom of God; it is wisdom to em- 
ploy means adequate to accomplish a desired end. For 
centuries there have been in the possession and keeping 
of Israel pages upon pages of their own Scriptures filled 
with prophecies relating to their future. These pro- 
phetic promises give glowing and minute accounts of a 
glorious, national regeneration and restoration of the 
literal Israel under Messiah, their King, which, in the true 
sense of these predictions, have never yet taken place. 
Yet history proves that nothing but the hope drawn 
from the literal sense of these prophecies has enabled 
that wonderful people to endure all manner of persecu- 
tion without surrendering their own distinctive being. 
Furthermore it is an undeniable fact that millions of 
Jews and Christians today still hold fast to the belief, 
that He who scattered Israel literally will just as liter- 
ally gather them back to their own land. (Jer. 31:10.) 
The spiritualizing method claims that God never in- 
tended to preserve or to restore Israel] as such. Those 
who hold it declare that with the death of Christ, or 
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| perhaps the destruction of Jerusalem, at the latest, 


Israel had fully accomplished the purpose of their ex- 
istence, and that they are never to come into action 
again as the literal Israel. The eggshell of Israel and 
Israel’s hope was forever broken when the church was 
born to assume Israel’s place. 

If this is right, then what does God mean to do with 
Israel as a nation and with their land? Not only this, 
but why has He failed to get them out of the way after, 
as is being said, He was “forever done with them as a 
people”? God knows well how to make an end of na- 
tions after they have served their purpose. Have the 
people of Israel survived as a nation in spite of Him? 
Their preservation, one of the great outstanding mir- 
acles of history, either serves an object, or it serves 
none. If it serves an object, if Israel’s preservation, 
which only God could accomplish, is for a great, ulti- 
mate purpose, the spiritualizing method is wrecked 
completely. If Israel’s preservation serves no end at 
all, then what of God’s purpose as well as governmental 
dealings? Have thousands, yea millions, been deceived 
by taking certain promises in a literally national sense, 
when their real meaning was something spiritual? If 
God did not mean literally what He promised to Israel 
in oath-bound covenants, how can we know that He 
means literally what He has promised in the New 
Testament? 

But are there not certain New Testament passages 
in which the word Israel is used in a spiritual way, and 
where it does mean the church? Let us see. We con- 
fine ourselves to the two texts which are most frequently 
quoted to uphold this view. The first is Romans 9:6, 
“For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel.” This 
statement was not made to teach that believers gener- 
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ally, without respect of nationality, now constitute the 
true Israel. The Israel in this passage is still the literal 
Israel. By it is meant the believing remnant of that 
people. The Pauline statement is fully demonstrated 
in Old Testament history. There we find two Israels. 
There was proud, stiffnecked, rebellious, and idolatrous 
Israel, circumcised in the flesh but not in the heart, serv- 
ing other gods, to whom God spoke in words of bitter 
complaint. And there was also the faithful remnant, 
the inner circle, like the seven thousand who had not 
bowed the knee to the image of Baal, or the remnant in 
the days of Malachi. Isaiah 45:9-13 contains a remark- 
able contrast between the nominal and the true Israel, 
the God-fearing, promise-believing, and Messiah- 
expecting portion of Israel. This true Israel we find on 
the threshold of the New Testament. Simeon and Anna 
belonged to this remnant. They were the sheep which 
did not follow the false leaders, the thieves and robbers, 
who came before our Lord. These true sheep knew 
the Shepherd’s voice and followed Him out of the Jew- 
ish fold. (John 10.) Nathanael was one of these true 
Israelites, and so were the one hundred and. twenty. 
When Paul writes that “they are not all Israel, which 
are of Israel” his meaning is very obvious. He speaks 
of the literal Israel, that not all of them are the real, the 
true Israel. 

Another passage is Galatians 6:16: “And as many 
as walk according to this rule, peace be on them, and 
mercy, and upon all the Israel of God.” - The Israel of 
God, it is claimed, means the church. - It does not. Paul 
distinguishes between Gentile believers and Jewish be- 
lievers. The latter are the Israel of God. Saintly 
Bengel in his comment says correctly: “The Israel of 
God are believers of the circumcision or Jewish nation.” 
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| Let us ascertain what the promises of Israel are. 
| It is significant that the Apostle to the Gentiles in the 
_ Epistle to the Romans, addressed to a Gentile church, 
_ gives such prominence to the literal Israel. “Who are 
Israelites; to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises; whose are the 
fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever” (Romans 
 9:4-5). In the same Epistle he deals in a masterly way 
with the future of the national Israel. (Rom. 11.) 

But what are the promises which belong to Israel? 
We classify them under two heads: 

1. The promises of a Messiah-Redeemer-King. 
“The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 
The prophets testified beforehand of the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow. They revealed 
the two advents of Christ, one in humiliation, to suffer 
and to die, and the other in exaltation and glory, to reign 
as King supreme. It is unnecessary to point out how 
literally all the predictions relating to the sufferings of 
Christ, Israel’s Messiah, were fulfilled. Here we must 
quote another Scripture: “Now I say that Jesus Christ 
was a minister of the circumcision for the truth of God, 
to confirm the promises made unto the fathers” 
(Rom. 15:8). His coming into the world was a ful- 
fillment of prophecy. His coming, as predicted by the 
prophets, also confirmed the promises made unto the 
fathers. Now a confirmed promise does not mean a ful- 
filled promise. The prophecies relating to His suffer- 
ings, as already stated, were fulfilled, but this fulfill- 
ment also confirmed all the other promises made unto 
the fathers. His coming in humiliation vouchsafes that 
other coming, His coming in the glory of His Father. 
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While His coming as the suffering One, to die the sin- 
ner’s death, was a confirmation of all the promises made 
unto the fathers, the fulfillment of the. promises which 
still belong to Israel comes in the future, and their 
literal fulfillment is inseparably linked with His future, 
personal, and visible coming in glory. 

2. What are Israel’s unfulfilled promises? They 
are the many promises of regeneration and restoration, 
promises of an earthly kingdom, promises of great 
spiritual and material blessings, promises relating to the 
earthly Jerusalem, and promises of universal peace and 
world conversion. My assertion is, that all these hun- 
dreds of promises have never seen their fulfillment, that 
they are not being fulfilled in a spiritual sense in the 
church today, and that they will never and can never be 
fulfilled in the church of the future. Why not? Be- 
cause they are the promises made to Israel and not to 
the church. 

Before I demonstrate the harmonious testimony 
which we find, throughout the entire Old Testament, as 
to the order of the fulfillment of Israel’s national prom- 
ises, I wish to make a few observations on the Kingdom 
promises, which are written so large in all prophecy. 
The final question which the disciples addressed to their 
departing Lord concerned the Kingdom: “Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” 
(Acts 1:6). That these Jewish disciples had a perfect 
right to expect such a restoration seems very clear. 
Their expectation rested upon the promises of God. 
Did our Lord correct their expectation? Certainly not. 
He rather confirmed it, when He answered: “It is not 
for you to know the times or the seasons, which the 
Father has set within his own power.” 

But here we meet the challenge of Matthew 21:43: 
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_ “Therefore I say unto you, The kingdom of God shall 
_ be taken from you [Israel], and given to a nation bring- 

ing forth the fruits thereof.” We are told that here is 
decisive proof that there never will be an earthly kingdom 
of Israel. They have lost it. The Kingdom is here now 
and the church is that Kingdom. In other words, our 
Lord, when He spoke of the nation to receive the King- 
dom, meant the church. But where in Scripture is the 
church of Jesus Christ ever called a nation? The church 
is symbolized as the body of Christ and the bride of 
Christ, the habitation of God by the Spirit; she is also 
called a house and a holy temple; but there is no verse 
of Scripture in which the church is called a nation pos- 
sessing the Kingdom. ‘True Peter says, “Ye are an 
holy nation,” but his Epistle is not addressed to the 
church, but to the true Israel of God, His own believing 
brethren in the dispersion. What then is the nation 
which is to receive the Kingdom in the future? It will 
be converted, Spirit-filled Israel; in fact Israel becomes 
the first nation which will be all holy. 

The fulfillment of the Kingdom promises is impossi- 
ble apart from the believing acceptance of Israel’s 
Messiah-King, our Lord. In the book of Daniel are 
recorded two great Messianic prophecies. We read of 
the Messiah in 9:26: “After threescore and two weeks 
[434 literal years dated from the building of the wall of 
Jerusalem] shall Messiah be cut off, but not for him- 
self.” The Hebrew Ykores Moschiach vein lo means 
literally, “Messiah shall be cut off and have noth- 
ing.”* He was entitled to the Messianic Kingdom, but 


1The late Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., in his masterly work, The 
Coming Prince, has shown that 483 years of the famous Danielian pro- 
phecy in chapter 9 were fulfilled on the very day our Lord entered into 
Jerusalem for the last time and that the seventieth week (seven years) 
awaits a future fulfillment. 
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when the nation rejected Him and He died on the cross 
He did not receive that Kingdom. Nevertheless He had 
come as their promised King and was presented as the 
King, for we read in Matthew 21:4-5 in connection with 
His entrance into Jerusalem: “All this was done, that 
it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Behold thy King 
cometh unto thee. . . .” 

We turn next to the seventh chapter in Daniel for 
the other Messianic prophecy in this much neglected 
book: “I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like 
the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, should serve him: his dominion is an everlast- 
ing dominion, which shall not pass away, and his king- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed” (Dan. 7:13-14). 
What coming of the Messiah is predicted here? It is 
His future, second, coming. We are aware that some 
Bible interpreters teach that our Lord fulfilled this 
prophecy when Jerusalem was destroyed in the year 
70 A.D., and that the destruction of Jerusalem was the 
fulfillment of His promised return as given in Matthew 
24:29-30. But one should read the context to discover 
how faulty such an interpretation is: “And he [the 
returned Christ] shall send his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other.” Who are the elect? Whenever we find the 
word “elect” in the Gospels it always means Israel and 
not the church; whenever this word occurs in the 
Epistles it always means the church and not Israel. In 
the year 70 a.p., when Jerusalem was destroyed, the 
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) people Israel were scattered into the four winds and not 
» gathered. 

. Standing accused before the High Priest, our Lord 
)} confirmed the prophecy of Daniel when He said: 
_ “Nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt. 26:64). He is 
still as our great High Priest at the right hand of God; 
but as surely as He is there now, so He will come in the 
clouds of heaven. It is at that time the remnant of 
Israel will look upon Him “whom they have pierced” 
(Zech. 12:10). They will accept Him as their King, 
and the result of His return will be the fulfillment of 
all the Kingdom promises given to the literal Israel. 
Not till then can the promises which belong to Israel 
be fulfilled. 

In conclusion I desire to show, as I have done more 
fully in my monograph on The Harmony of the 
Prophetic Word, the events of unfulfilled prophecy 
witnessed to by all the prophets and the Psalms. This 
harmonious testimony as to things to come is one of 
the strongest evidences of the divine authorship of all 
Scripture. 

1. The day of the Lord (Yom Jehovah). Many 
times that day is recorded by the prophets of God. 
That day frequently has a near significance in Israel’s 
history, but it generally means the great coming day 
of consummation. On that day Jehovah appears in 
majestic glory. He appears to deal in judgment upon 
His enemies. He comes to deliver His waiting people 
and save them with the promised salvation from their 
enemies. ‘And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this is 
our God; we have waited for him, and he will save us: 
this is the Lord; we have waited for him, we will be glad 
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and rejoice in his salvation” (Isa. 25:9). Our Lord, 
in speaking of His return, makes use of prophecies de- 
scribing the physical phenomena of that day. He con- 
firmed the promises of that day. Compare, for in- 
stance, Matthew 24:29-30 with Isaiah 13:10-11 and 
Joel 3:15. Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and all 
the pre- and postexilic prophets speak of this day of 
consummation. (See Isa. 2:12-21; 13:9-13; 24-27; Jer. 
4::23-26; Joel 2-3; Mic. 5:15; Zech. 12-14; etc.) 

2. What precedes this day? According to Old Tes- 
tament prophecy this day is not preceded by a con- 
verted world, nations at peace with one another, and 
Israel dwelling in safety in their own land. The 
prophets give us a different picture. ‘That day is pre- 
ceded by lawlessness, increasing unrighteousness, by 
nations forming confederacies to oppose God’s pur- 
poses, and by a great tribulation. (See Psa. 2:1-3; 
43-44; and many others; Hos. 5:14-6:1-3; Jer. 30:4-8; 
Hab. 3:16.) See especially Daniel 12:1: “And at that 
time shall Michael stand up, the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy people: and there shall 
be a time of trouble, such as never was since there was 
a nation even to that same time: and at that time thy 
people [Daniel’s people] shall be delivered, every one 
that shall be found written in the book.” Our Lord 
confirmed this promise when He said in His great 
eschatological discourse: ‘For then shall be great 
tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of the 
world to this time, no, nor ever shall be” (Matt. 24:21). 
Some may contend that the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Roman armies brought this great tribulation, but the 
context in Daniel and in Matthew shows that it is 
future. 


3. What follows that day? The events of that com- 
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_ ing day and the events which follow are over and over 
announced by God’s holy prophets. The Lord exe- 
cutes a judgment of nations. (Joel 3:1-2.) This also 
is confirmed by our Lord, for He repeated what Joel 
predicted: ‘When the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory: and before him shall be 
gathered all nations. . . .” (Matt. 25:31-32). 

When our Lord ascended on high He took His place 
upon the Father’s throne. There He waits till it 
pleases the Father to give Him His own throne, the 
throne of all the earth. Speaking from His place of 
glorious exaltation, He promised to the overcomer a 
share in His own throne. “To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne” (Rev. 3:21). His own words, quoted from 
Matthew, assure us that He receives His own throne 
when He returns. It will mean the fulfillment of the 
promise Gabriel gave to the Virgin Mary: “The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David.” 
The many promises concerning the King and his King- 
dom will then find their literal fulfillment. We quote 
but one: “Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 
shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell safely: and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called, the Lord our righteousness.” 
(Jer. 23:5-6.) Then follows in this prophecy the 
promise of regathering. They will be brought back 
from the north country and all the countries into which 
they were scattered. Israel’s true restoration always 
follows the day of the manifestation of Jehovah. Read 
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and hear what the prophets have to say—lIsaiah 
11:10-12; Jeremiah 30; Ezekiel 37; Hosea 3:4-5; Joel 
3:20; Amos 9:14-15; Obadiah, verse 17; Micah 4:6-7; 
Zephanaiah 3:14-20; Zechariah 10:6-10. And these are 
but a few of the restoration promises. Let us remind 
ourselves that Christ also confirmed all these promises 
made unto the fathers in His Olivet discourse in Mat- | 
thew 24:29-31. Verse 31 is a confirmation of the literal 
Israel’s regathering. 

We single out Ezekiel 37, the vision of the dry bones, 
to demonstrate the utter impossibility of explaining 
away the literal meaning of this great vision. It is im- 
possible to make these dry bones, which experience a 
resurrection, mean the church. Nor is it possible to 
_say this vision found a fulfillment in the return of the 
small Jewish remnant from the Babylonian captivity. 
The divine commentary in verses 11-28 shows that the 
future, literal fulfillment is the only possible interpre- 
tation. ; 

Linked with the regathering of the literal Israel we 
find the promises of spiritual blessings. In that day 
takes place Israel’s rebirth. The nation will be born 
again and saved, not by the law, but by grace. Their 
sins will be forgiven and remembered no more. The 
Holy Spirit is bestowed upon them, and they become 
the Spirit-filled nation. (See Ezek. 36:25-38; Joel 
2 :28-32; Isa. 32:15.) What wonderful things are prom- 
ised to the remnant of Israel in that day, when “all 
Israel” living in that day will be saved! (Rom. 11:26.) 
Isaiah 54, 60, and 62 contain the great promises which 
will come to pass in the glorious days of Israel’s literal 
restoration and spiritual regeneration. 

Our Lord confirmed this likewise—“Verily I say 
unto you, That ye which have followed men, in the 
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regeneration when the Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve 


thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (Matt. 


19:28). What is the generation (palingenesia) of 
which our Lord speaks and which is connected with His 
own throne? Let Spirit-filled Peter answer this ques- 
tion. Preaching to his own countrymen after Pente- 
cost he said: “Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the times of re- 
freshing shall come from the presence of the Lord; and 
he shall send Jesus Christ, which before was preached 
unto you: whom the heaven must receive until the times 
of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world be- 
gan” (Acts 3:19-21). What light these apostolic 
words shed upon the whole question! The restitution 
of all things means what the prophets predicted as to 
Israel’s future of glory. It comes with the return of 
Christ. 

And what more follows? Blessings and glory for 
Israel, the nations, and even creation. The Kingdom 
which will then be established will be world-wide and 
extend from sea to sea, even unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth. (Psa. 2 and 62.) Jerusalem, where 
Heaven’s King once suffered and died, becomes the 
glorious capital of the King. (Psa. 48; Isa. 2:1-4; 
Zech. 2.) Idolatry will be abolished. No League of 
Nations, world court or disarmament conferences are 
needed then, for war will be outlawed. ‘The Prince of 
Peace will speak peace to the nations, and they will 
learn war no more. Spears will become pruning-hooks 
and swords plowshares. Righteousness and Peace will 
kiss each other. Groaning creation will cease its groans 
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and enjoy once more its original Edenic condition. 
(Isa. 11:6-9.) 

We must not overlook Paul’s great testimony to the 
glorious future of Israel as we find it in Romans 11: 
“Hath God cast away his people?’ What people? 
His people Israel. Far be that thought! God’s gifts 
and calling are without repentance. He has not cast 
away His people whom He foreknew. ‘They were set 
aside for a season. By their fall salvation came unto 
the Gentiles. But does it end here? Let us listen to 
the Apostle of the Gentiles: “Now if the fall of them 
be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles; how much more their fulness?” 
(Rom. 11:12). There is coming for the literal Israel 
a time of fulness. When it comes it means greater 
riches to the world than the riches of the Gospel, which 
was preached to the whole world, because Israel] re- 
jected it. “Their fulness” means their regeneration 
and restoration as revealed in the Old Testament. And 
again: “For if the casting away of them be the recon- 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiving of them be, 
but life from the dead?” (Rom. 11:15). 

Would to God that Christendom in its present di- 
vided and unbelieving condition would understand and 
heed Paul’s great prophetic parable of the two olive 
trees! The good olive tree is Israel; some of the 
branches were broken off on account of unbelief. The 
wild olive tree represents Gentiles. They are grafted 
in upon the root of the good olive tree, to partake of 
the covenant blessings as promised to Abraham. These 
grafted in branches are exhorted not to boast against 
the broken off branches. The solemn warning is given 
that, if the grafted-in branches are unbelieving and 
high-minded, God, who spared not the natural branches, 
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‘is not going to spare the grafted-in branches. He 
_ threatens to cut them out. Then follows the assur- 
- ance that God is able to put back the broken-off 
branches into their own olive tree. Yea He will do it 
in the day when they no longer abide in unbelief. When 
_ they are put back it will mean their restoration, their 
fulness, life from the dead. 


God is not a man to lie; 

Nor son of Adam to repent. 

Hath he said and will he not do it: | 

Or spoken and shall not make it stand? (Num. 23:19.) 


New YorRE. 


AS COUNTRY PASTORS VIEW THE 
COUNTRY PASTORATE 


MINISTERIAL YOUTH AND THE CoUNTRY CHURCH 


By Rev. LeRoy P. Burney, Pastor Sugaw Creek Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


THE COUNTRY PREACHER watches the first flurry of win- 
ter’s snow as it adds loveliness to the majestic beauty 
of a group of stately Southern pines bowing their 
heads earthward in seeming reverence to the flat-roofed, 
one-room colonial brick church nestled at their feet. A 
humble structure it is. No proud spire to attract the 
world’s attention. No, not even a bell with brazen tones 
adorns a belfry. But surrounded by an atmosphere of 
deepest humility, this church for nearly two centuries 
has been a symbol of all that is noble and true in the life 
of the sturdy Scotch-Irish folk of this rural parish. 

From this beautiful scene the attention of the young 
minister who has chosen this simple church as his first 
ministerial charge was called to answer a question: 
“Why should a young minister choose to serve a rural 
church?” 'Three reasons are presented. 

1. Existing attitudes. “I suppose most young min- 
isters are forced to accept a country charge until they 
can receive a call to some town or city church.” Such 
was the comment of a prominent woman resident of a 
provincial urban center, to whom in the course of con- 
versation last year I announced my intention to accept 
a country pastorate upon graduation from the semi- 
nary. “I suppose,” I replied, inwardly sympathizing 
with this soul whose mannerisms indicated that in the 
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not distant past she too had been a resident of some 
rural section. Certain questions confirmed this, and also 
revealed that the greater part of her fellow townspeople 
were country bred. Yet she had little appreciation of 
America’s greatest rural institution. 

This attitude is not confined to an element of urban 
laity, but exists also among our ministerial brethren. 
Not long since a rather prominent minister from a busy 
industrial city visited me. He is a successful pastor. 
On taking leave he said: “When I grow old and am 
forced to retire I’d like to be called to such a country 
church as this.” 

Just here is the crux of the whole matter of the rural 
church. Laity and ministry alike put a country preacher 
in one of two classes. Hither he cannot secure a call 
elsewhere, or has retired to the country, where big- 
hearted rural folk will support him and let him die in 
peace. There can be no greater misconception of the 
church’s work in the rural areas. Rural America is the 
breeding ground of our best citizenry and consequently 
should have the best possible moral and spiritual leader- 
ship. Greater and more responsible tasks await accom- 
plishment through the leadership of the minister in the 
rural community than in any like-sized group in the city, 
and demand far more strength than that of a retiring 
minister. This attitude, which is hindering the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom of Heaven, can be changed only 
through numbers of our promising young ministers ac- 
cepting rural churches and serving them for a number 
of years. 

2. The challenge to rescue a drifting people. Be- 
fore me is a survey report of a rural church community 
in a section of the South noted for its church-going peo- 
ple. This report shows that 1233 people were visited, 
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all living within a four-mile radius of the church. It 
reveals the fact that 533 of these people do not at- 


tend religious services. If this is true of a community — 


noted for religious loyalty, how deplorable must be the 
plight of those drifting people in other rural sections 
not so well favored. The following quotation from a 
well known journal reveals American conditions in 
general: 

Only one-fifth of the 28,000,000 rural residents of the 
United States attend church services and millions of children 
in the country sections are growing up without any knowledge 
of God or Church. 

The responsibility for the crime situation in the cities rests 
partly with the churches; for we may ask how honest, law- 
abiding citizens can be expected in the cities when their popu- 
lations are largely recruited from the “religious no man’s land” 
of rural America. 


Recently from the press has come a book entitled 
The Tragic Era, dealing with the historic past. ‘The 
title might well be applied to the present. The condi- 
tions of the rural South at the present time reveal an- 
other “tragic era” in the social and spiritual realm. 
Leadership has moved cityward. Landowners in 
many communities are nonresidents. The shifting, 
landless class is on the increase in sections. Among this 
unstable element of the population we find the largest 
families. Too often the shepherd of men’s souls resides 
in town or city, and in some cases still earns his liveli- 
hood by manual labor, performing only a “Sunday 
ministry” among his people. Thousands of rural youth 
are growing up without the influence of a Christian 
pastor or Christian church. Is it not still a “tragic 
era”? The call to rescue these drifting people comes 
clear and certain to the young minister who has sincerely 
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) devoted himself to serve Him who came “‘to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” 

The task is not an impossible one. These people are 
salvable and stand ready to follow proper spiritual lead- © 
ership, such as the qualified young minister can offer. 
_ He can give to them a new spiritual outlook by leading 
them into a vital personal relation with the Master. 
He can give to them a new conception of their social 
responsibility by associating them in church and com- 
munity fellowship. 

Here, too, is presented the opportunity to exercise a 
great cumulative influence in Kingdom building. Not 
only is leadership developed and stability secured for 
the rural area, but also steady streams of noble and 
Godly influence flow to the city as numbers of our 
reclaimed youth move to the urban centers, there finding 
places of effective service in church and community 
made possible by noble principles of character developed 
in their former rural life. 

To the virile youth of the Christian ministry as he 
stands upon the threshold of his career, seeking “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister,”’ comes the clarion 
call from the far-flung open spaces to be the index fin- 
ger pointing these drifting neighbor folk to the Christ 
of God, and to lead them into a noble and true life. 

3. An aid to personal orientation. It is an accepted 
fact that a minister’s entire life is affected by the first 
few years of his ministry. Therefore, that he become 
properly oriented in the beginning is of vital importance. 

The average seminary graduate is much better ac- 
quainted with ideals than he is with the real in life, and 
is likely to come face to face with some very bitter dis- 
appointments in the early days of his ministry. This 
may lead him to give up in despair or assume a matter- 
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of-fact attitude toward his profession and toward those 
around him. More the pity when he must face these 
trials surrounded on every side by an atmosphere of 
gross materialism. For the young minister in this 
period of disappointment the open country will prove 
a Godsend. Mother nature beckons to him, leading him 
amidst the charm of field and flower, while massive oak 
and wooded stream alike soothe his troubled spirit and 
direct him to the “Great Cause” with whom we may 
commune and come forth again “as a strong man to run 
a race.” 

A still greater blessing—the rural folk look upon the | 
minister as “a man of God.” They hold him in highest © 
esteem, confiding in him the deep things of their hearts, 
depending upon him for their spiritual nurture, seeking 
and extending pious sympathy in distress and sorrow. 
From such hours of sacred fellowship the young minis- 
ter comes forth with his face toward the spiritual East 
to proclaim the great truths of the great Christ in whom 
all have their hope. 

Then, again, in the rural sections the young minister 
is not faced with a multiplicity of clubs and organiza- 
tions which make such inroads upon one’s study time. 
The people expect pastoral visitation, but they also ex- 
pect personal study on the part of this same pastor. 
They hold his study hours inviolate. They expect great — 
sermons on great Christian truths. The young minister 
is given a fair opportunity to do his best—verily his 
best is demanded. What environment offers greater 
opportunity for true ministerial orientation than that 
of a rural pastorate? 

The young minister of the Gospel may become the 
creator of new attitudes; he may become the rescuer of 
myriads of drifting souls; he may properly orient his 
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‘ministerial life so as to become a power, under God, for 
ithe bringing in of His Kingdom. All a matter of 
A choice. Are these not succinct reasons for a ministry 
jamong rural folk? 


Tue Joys or A CouNTRY PREACHER 


| By Rev. Jon C. B. McLaveutin, Pastor of the New Providence Church, 
| Stony Point, Tennessee 


_A COUNTRY PREACHER is supposed to have a sense of 
inferiority. Such a supposition is due to prevalent ex- 
_aggerated ideas as to the hardships, disadvantages, and 
sorrows of ministering to country churches. The infer- 
ence is that, if all country preachers could be city 
preachers, there would be no more rural parsons. This is 
a shameful waste of pity on a great section of us who 
like our calling of being shepherds in the green pastures. 
Of course there are many valleys of the shadow, as well 
as bitter winters, scorching summers, and grievous 
wolves that spare neither flock nor undershepherd. 
But these terrors are insignificant when we compare 
them with the canyons of walled streets, the chill indiffer- 
ence of massed multitudes, the wilting complexities end- 
ing in bewilderment and bafflement, the hosts of raven- 
ous beasts with no rule of life save the law of the jungle 
—conditions which seem to us to prevail in the cities. 
Every time anyone belittles the lot of the country 
preacher there comes to mind the remark of a far famed 
idol of a large congregation in the capital of the state to 
a rugged old pioneer preacher in a remote rural county: 
“You know, every time I go into my steam-heated bath- 
room, and all the while I am basking in the luxuries of 
city life, I think of the hard lot of you brethren who are 
laboring among the hardships of country places.” 
There are, without doubt, some ministers in the country, 
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who, like the dog in the fable, are aware only of the 
juiciness and stupendous size of the bone in the mouth 
of the dog in the water. This paper is an attempt to 
direct attention to the quality and quantity of that bone 
which we country preachers have between our jaws. 
Let us look at some of the joys of the country preacher. 

To deal first with the fleshpots, where but in the 
country do congregations give with such open hearted 
generosity to their pastor’s larder? But it is not so 
much the gift itself as it is the spirit which prompts the 
giving which warms his heart and fills his home with 
cheer. The rural preacher can raise a good garden, 
supply his table with eggs and dairy products, and have 
a lot of fun in doing it. In the country a preacher has 
room to rear his children out of sight and out of hearing 
of the neighbors, so that every time his small boy shies 
a stick at a cat the community will not be remarking on 
what a cruel-natured brood the parson has. The rural 
minister can frequently find recreation in woods and 
streams without having to wait to take a whole day off 
for it. What is rarest of all to the city pastor, he lives 
in constant touch with God’s largess of beauty in nature. 

But, to rise a bit above purely selfish personal con- 


siderations, the country pastorate offers, to the young © 


minister especially, great opportunities for increasing 
his capacities for usefulness. The quiet of the country- 
side affords uninterrupted periods for thought and 
study. His people’s freedom from sophistication tends 
to compel him to say things in a simple, natural way, 
far removed from textbook technique. He comes to 
know the effectiveness of Bunyan’s straightforwardness 
of speech. He learns to draw his illustrations from the 
book of Nature and from the common things which in- 
terest us all—to weave the very type of parables which 
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| adorn and illumine the Bible. He enters more deeply 
/ into an understanding spirit for interpretation of the 
? Scriptures as he lives through seed time and harvest, 
* and learns a farmer’s way of viewing the way life faces 
} men. The preacher who is broken to harness in a rural 
| pastorate ought to be able to deal with men with a touch 
) of reality; for he has had the opportunity of learning 
| how from folks who dig their living out of the ground. 
_ More than that, he is in a place where it is both wise and 
expedient to dig a little himself, and thus attain a vital- 
izing viewpoint at first hand. 

Pre-eminently the minister who labors in the coun- 
try has the privilege of sowing and tilling a fertile field; 
for such work brings great and abundant fruits for the 
Father’s storehouse. He may see in every child or youth 
he influences a potential leader of community or com- 
monwealth, of church or country. There is no occasion 
to remind him that this is only a country boy. The 
President of the United States was once just that, the 
orphaned son of a blacksmith. Look around our cities 
and towns today. You will find that most of the leaders 
of men and affairs were once “only country boys.” If 
the past and present have anything to teach us, the 
country boys and girls of today are the leaders of the 
next generation. Will they be leaders in vice or in 
virtue? The answer lies largely with the pastors of 
country churches and the teachers of country schools. 
The character and destiny of American life and civiliza- 
tion for generations to come are rooted in the kind of 
Christian training our rural youth are receiving today. 

- In The Atlantic Monthly of October, 1929, Count 
Hermann Keyserling writes: 


Physical life has its source in the earth, and this means 
more than that man requires food and shelter. If a race be- 
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comes almost entirely a race of town dwellers, to whom the 
country means nothing but a raw material, the prospects of 
the race cannot possibly be hopeful. Towns there must be; they 
may be compared to the brain in the physical organism, where 
forces are spent for the benefit of the whole. Thus Paris thinks 
and acts practically for the whole of France. But very few 
Parisians of importance were born in Paris. As far as we can 
look back in history, towns were, from the point of view of 
biology, places of spending and not of earning or saving. If 
they were not again and again replenished by stolid and sturdy 
sons of the soil, degeneration and decay would set in. The 
same will hold good until doomsday. 

If such reflections as these are valid, they mean to 
those of us who are country pastors that we are given 
the most privileged task in the world. That task is 
nothing less than bringing to fruitage the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Let the country preachers consider that 
they are men of destiny, sowing and tilling and tending, 
and that in the harvest others will enter into their labors. 


ADVANTAGES OF A Frew YEARS AS A CouUNTRY PASTOR 


By Hotmes Rouston, JR., B.D., Th.M., Pastor of Bethesda Presbyterian 
Church, Rockbridge Baths, Virginia 


THE SENIOR at the seminary inevitably faces the choice 
of his first field. He has only one life to invest, and he 
naturally does not wish to make a mistake in so impor- 
tant a decision. Among the calls which he holds in his 
hands there is one from a country church. What are 
some of the factors that might cause him to look with 
favor upon the call to country work? 

Let his thought be upon himself, upon his prepara- 
tion for the largest service over the whole period of his 
ministry. “What I am interested in knowing about you 
is not what you are now or what you will be at thirty or 
even at thirty-five. What I am interested in is know- 
ing what you will be at forty-five and fifty and for the 
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| rest of your ministry,” said a seminary professor to a 
student trying to decide upon his first step after leaving 
the seminary. This brings out the truth that the first 
field should be chosen not merely in the light of the 
immediate opportunity, but also in the light of his 
preparation for the service he would be rendering ten 
or twenty years later. 
From this point of view, there is much to recommend 
_ the country pastorate. There is plenty of work to be 
done in the country and plenty of opportunity to make 
that work count. The only man who ever gets buried 
in a country parish is the man who is dead. A country 
field is not a lazy man’s job. But the speed of living is 
not so great in the country. The pressure of high speed 
organization is not so great. The country does offer 
opportunities for quiet study, for reflection, and for 
brooding through the truths received but only half- 
digested in seminary days. The man who enters too 
soon in life upon the task that absorbs all his time and 
taxes all his powers with immediate duties will find him- 
self unable to lay the foundation of a deep and genuine 
thought life out of which he can speak with authority 
and with power. The country does give an opportunity 
for the enriching of the inner life. Because of this one 
of the most brilliant young men in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, who won his Phi Beta Kappa key at a 
large state university, took his seminary course with 
honors, and recently received his Ph.D. for study 
abroad, remarked to a close friend that of all the calls 
he might receive he would welcome most the call to a 
country church. 
Let his thought be upon his home. The young man 
must naturally consider the effect of the work he 
chooses upon the home he wishes to make. This is not 
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a selfish consideration. His home will be the sanctuary — 
to which he can retire to replenish his powers for the 
tasks laid upon him. Through the children that he sends 
into the world he will serve the world as effectively as 
he will through his sermons. And a rambling country 
manse with a big yard and a river flowing near, with 
rolling meadows near at hand and wooded slopes in the 
distance, is a wonderful place for the making of a home 
and the rearing of children. Later in life they may 
need the advantages of the city, but in the early days 
they will learn much in the country that the city cannot 
teach. They will escape learning much that the city 
ought not to teach, but does. Life in the country pre- 
sents some hardships and at times involves a lack of 
modern conveniences, but it carries with it compensa- 
tions that are wonderfully rich. 

Let his thought be upon his ministry. Let it be the 
earnest endeavor of the young minister to invest the 
early years of his ministry where his opportunity to 
serve will be greatest. The opportunity for service is 
not necessarily the greatest where the greatest number 
of people are massed together. -What the preacher 
must consider is the number of people that are accessible 
to him, the number of lives that he will have a chance to 
touch. ‘Two young doctors seek wise locations for the 
early years of their medical practice. One of them goes 


to a town with a population of ten thousand people | 


where there are already fifteen resident physicians. 
The other goes to a rural community where he is prac- 
tically the only doctor in an area within which nearly 
two thousand people live. Which man will minister to 
the most people and have the largest opportunity to 
serve? 

Because a man is in the city, where the people are 
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massed together, does not mean that he is preaching to 
the largest congregations. He may be stuck in a corner 
where his morning congregation is not large, his night 
congregation is a mere handful, and his children call his 
prayermeeting talks, “father’s lecture to the family.” 
‘He may find that he can reach and minister to but a 
limited number in the pastoral relation. His friend in 
the country may preach to a larger Sunday morning 
congregation, and he may find that he is the only resi- 
dent pastor in a community of more than a thousand 
people who will look to him as the only one who will 
minister to them as a pastor. 

Let his thought be upon his ministry to the King- 
dom. An industrial plant is placed by some big com- 
pany in a hitherto undeveloped section of the South. 
Anticipating a large development in the next few years, 
the Home Mission boards of the churches send men to 
the field. The men are of equal ability, and they all 
start with equal opportunity. Which church will grow 
most rapidly? The answer depends upon the character 
_ of the country population that is pouring in. 

About twenty-five years ago, a minister came to 
take charge of a church of about two hundred members 
in a town with a population of about five thousand. In 
this case the country surrounding the town contained a 
number of active country churches of the minister’s own 
denomination. In the twenty-five years the town church 
has grown to a membership of nearly a thousand. But 
during the same time one country church has given one 
hundred and fifty church letters to this particular town 
church alone. Let full credit be given to the man who 
did the work in the town, but it should not be forgotten 
that his work was possible because he had around him 
the country churches that fed his church. The denomi- 
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nation that neglects its rural work will finally find that 
it cannot-hold its own even in the cities. This is why 
some men think they serve the Kingdom best by serving 
in the country. 

The rural districts are largely static as far as their 
population is concerned. They are no more thickly 
populated now than they were twenty-five years ago. 
The homes teem with children most of whom will go 
forth to seek their fortunes in the busy centers of the 
world. But the man who ministers to them in the days 
of childhood and youth has not wasted his labors. 
Through his local church he has served the Kingdom at 
large. He has been used of God to make Christ master 
in the lives of those who constitute that stream of life— 
fresh, vigorous, and virile—to which church and nation 
must look in the future, as they have looked in the past, 
for those who are to take up the burdens of the new 
day and furnish the leadership that somehow the cities 
do not seem able to produce. 


THE PROBLEM OF NARCOTIC DRUG 
ADDICTION 


By Captain RicuMonp P. Hopson, Secretary General of the World Con- 
ference on Narcoti¢ Education 

Lire in every form is continually confronted by prob- 
lems of varying degrees and of varying urgency. This 
applies to the life of the group as well as the life of the 
individual. Many problems of society arise from vari- 
ous motives under the urge of which an individual or a 
group systematically harms others. 

In all individuals there is an urge of life to sustain 
itself, to expand itself, and to perpetuate itself. The 
exploitation of society through narcotic drug addiction 
springs from the desire for gain or profit, rooted in the 
motive of self-preservation itself. While the regulation 
imposed by society upon the activity of its individual 
members is designed to foster and reward industry and 
effort according to the amount of service rendered, 
nevertheless the elemental urge in many is to secure 
the benefits of gain or profit by shrewdness and by 
processes of pillage as well, even where the results in- 
jure others. A similar problem exists in the intercourse 
of nations, where the desire for benefits may impel 
activities harmful to other nations and to the world at 
large. 

The precepts of the Christian religion, exalting not 
only the Golden Rule but the abiding motive of love 
to the point of self-sacrifice, tend to put a check upon 
the driving power of the motive of self-preservation at 
the expense of others. Nevertheless, individuals the 
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world over, in seeking their own well-being, are im- 
pelled most by the elemental motive of self-preserva- 
tion even to the injury of others and of society itself. 
Furthermore, the wide prevalence of degeneracy, with 
the probability of continuing for generations to come, 
insures enfeebled altruistic motives and a dominance of © 
even destructive motives of self-interest. Those who 
study the problem presented to society in the exploita- 
tion of narcotic drug addiction must recognize the ele- 
ment of permanency and universality. This is now 
already a major problem and of necessity will become 
yet greater and more menacing until it is brought more 
under control. Assuming no radical changes in the 
environment of human life and no _ revolutionary 
changes in human nature, we must prepare and prose- 
cute plans for meeting this problem for a long time to 
come. : 

Narcotic drugs have been known as poisons from 
the beginning of human records and are mingled with 
the myths and traditions preceding recorded history. 
But the exploitation of these drugs commercially runs 
back only about two centuries, originating with the 
Dutch in Java, who, familiar with the habit-forming 
properties of opium, conceived the idea of mixing it 
with tobacco. ‘With increased profits, the proportion 
of opium was increased with similar advantages of gain, 
until tobacco was omitted and the opium traffic, through 
smoking, was born. The profits of this traffic, with the 
natives of the Dutch East Indies, were so great that 
the Dutch merchants carried it to Formosa and found 
similar profits in exploiting the Chinese. The Portu- 
gese, keen traders, observing this, were the next to take 
up the traffic, operating from Macao on the mainland 
of China, facing Hongkong, from which center they 
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have maintained wide-flung operations ever since. The 
English trading companies came next and organized 
more extensive operations with India as a base, opera- 
tions that proved profitable in the case of the people 
of India as well as the people of China, in India its 
usage taking the form of opium eating. The resistance 
of the Chinese government to the wholesale exploita- 
tion of the Chinese people led to conflict with the Brit- 
ish, culminating in the two Opium Wars, since which 
time, nearly a century ago, China has been helpless and 
has been exploited in a pitiless way by Japan and West- 
ern countries. The late Yuan Shih Kai, former presi- 
dent, uttered these sad words: “China is slowly dying 
from opium poisoning, and does not know that it is 
dying.” 
. A little over a century ago a French chemist dis- 
covered how to extract the morphine alkaloid from 
opium, which developed additional medical use, and the 
practice of medicine carried swiftly a narrow trail of 
a new narcotic drug addiction around the world. About 
half a century later an Austrian chemist discovered 
how to isolate cocaine from the coca plant. The medi- 
cal use of this alkaloid also swiftly spread around the 
world a new form of drug addiction, characterized by 
more marked criminal tendencies in the victims. In 
1898 a German chemist discovered heroin by treating 
morphine with acetic acid. This alkaloid lends itself 
to exploitation more than all the others, and its spread 
over the earth has been like an infection in the body 
physical. The chemical treatment of morphine may 
result in new and unknown narcotic drugs. 
It is a solemn thought that thus far no permanent 
success has been achieved in reclaiming any part of the 
world where this cancerous growth has once taken root. 
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The analogy goes further. With the development of 
high-powered narcotic drugs, the spreading of this 
social cancer has become analogous to the spread in the 
physical body of a cancer after it has reached the malig- 
nant stage. ' 

Special attention must be given to the exploitation 
of heroin. This drug is considered many times more 
powerful than morphine in establishing drug addiction. 
Among youth, one dose a day, so easily sniffed as a 
white powder, will establish incurable heroin drug ad- 
diction in a week or ten days. The victim undergoes 
at various stages of its use sensations of expanded ego, 
looking upon himself as a hero. His heroics are de- 
structive, and he is adapted to daring banditry char- 
acterized by cruel and unnatural murders. The influ- 
ence of the recent spread of heroin addiction in America 
is clearly seen in our persistent and alarming crime 
wave. 

The victim also soon develops a veritable mania for 
recruiting other addicts. One produces many; each of 
these in turn tends also to produce many; so the ill 
spreads in the body social like virulent infection in the 
body physical. ‘This is readily seen through a study of 
the prosecutions under the federal narcotics laws and 
the expansion of drug addiction in our prison popula- 
tion. Before the exploitation of heroin addiction, be- 
ginning about the middle of 1917, the federal govern- 
ment instituted proceedings under the Harrison Anti- 
narcotic Law against about a thousand persons per 
year. ‘The number now is above eight thousand. The 
number of persons convicted under the federal narcotics 
laws has steadily grown until today it constitutes about 
34 per cent. of the entire prison population of the fed- 
eral prisons. The next group, that of violators of the 
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| prohibition laws, constitutes about 14 per cent. of the 
_ prison population. 

An example has just come to my notice through 
Mr. L. A. Koepten of the Michigan Anti-Narcotic 
Association. Recently a student of a great university 
became a heroin addict in college. A younger brother, 
following him to college, was promptly brought into 
addiction by the older; still a third brother coming to 
college, was brought into the habit by the two. The 
three brothers brought a sister and in turn, a second 
sister, completing the five children. The children in 
turn, brought their father, under the habit and finally 
all combined brought in their mother, completing the 
family group. In a relatively brief span one heroin 
drug addict grew into seven. 

When the effects of the drug begins to subside, a 
condition of torture sets in. Pains often succeed each 
other as though a sword were being thrust through the 
body. In advanced cases this suffering (called ‘“with- 
drawal symptoms”) is considered the most acute tor- 
ture ever endured by man. The drug of the addiction 
will quickly relieve this torture. Naturally the addict 
comes to consider getting his supply of the drug as a 
matter of life and death. The mental suffering and 
anguish endured are commensurate with the physical 
sufferings. The fear of not being able to get the drug 
supply is perpetual, and the thought of the torture of 
“withdrawal symptoms” brings abject submission to a 
pitiless master. The sympathies of mankind have al- 
ways been aroused for the sufferings of slaves in the 
days of the slave trade. Their bondage was easy and 
light compared to the “living death” of drug addicts. 
It would be hard for any normal person to appreciate 
the anguish of mind and of soul that comes to the vic- 
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tim as he gradually realizes his helplessness and sees his 
own character disintegrate, and beholds the sufferings 
of his family and friends and the scorn and hate of 
society as it pursues him. Drug addicts endure more 
suffering and anguish, physical and mental, than any 
other group of sufferers. 

The sufferings of their families are second only to 
their own. First comes the shock of discovering that a 
dear one is an addict; then the long period of efforts at 
rescue, with hopes arising, only to be wrecked as they 
witness the physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
breakdown of a dear one in the grip of progressive ad- 
diction, tearing asunder the heartstrings of loved ones as 
nothing else can do. The dissipation of family sub- 
stance, the humiliation from the conduct of the addict 
as he sinks deeper in moral turpitude, the silent, per- 
petual shame of it all, the mockery, the despair, con- 
stitute a cup of suffering second only to that of the 
“living death.” 

A citizen asset, becoming a narcotic victim, is turned 
into the worst form of liability. The economic wastage 
is heavy, the producer becoming not only a dependent, 
but a destructive parasite. It is estimated that crime 
now places a burden exceeding ten billions of dollars 
yearly wpon the American people. Drug addicts con- 
stitute overwhelmingly the largest group of convicts 
in federal penitentiaries. It would be conservative to 
estimate at one-third of the total burden of crime the 
part that comes from drug addiction. The public 
health is equally menaced, the addict being the principal 
incubator and carrier of vice diseases as well as the 
other diseases that menace the public health. Public 
morals suffer from the prevalence of those enslaved by 
this habit even more heavily than health and public 
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safety. Under drug addiction all the moral and spirit- 
ual attributes of men, upon which the institutions of 
civilized society are built, utterly disintegrate. A great 
spread of this evil must insure the disintegration and 
destruction of any civilization. 

A good illustration of the extent of the exploitation 
of narcotic drug addiction is found in the estimates by 
the opium experts of the League of Nations, that in 
terms of crude opium approximately three hundred 
tons would be sufficient for the legitimate medical needs 
of the world per year, while the world production is 
estimated at twenty to thirty times that amount. One 
ton of heroin is estimated by the same experts as suf- 
ficient for the world’s legitimate medicinal needs for 
one year. One shipment from a Dutch factory, discov- 
ered at Marseilles not long ago, contained four tons of 
heroin. The Chief Inspector of Police of Egypt, Rus- 
sell Pasha, estimates that within seven years heroin and 
hasheesh exploitation has created more than 500,000 ad- 
dicts in the Egyptian population of about 14,000,000. 

What is society to do in the presence of such a 
menace? Something effective must be done, and done 
quickly, if irreparable ravages are not to be suffered 
by mankind. The problem has become more and more 
complex and more and more difficult with the discovery 
and exploitation of each new narcotic drug. The diffi- 
culties in meeting the problem have thus far proved 
insurmountable. We can understand this when we 
realize that the profits between the cost of crude opium 
and peddled heroin have been estimated at over 8900 
per cent. Illicit transportation and concealment are 
relatively easy. The pitiful condition of the addicts 
themselves when deprived of their drug supply causes 
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unlimited co-operation on the part of the victims with 
the peddler and producer to complete the delivery. 

The processes through which society may defend 
itself against this menace may be divided into three 
groups: Processes of education, processes of law, and 
processes of salvage and isolation of the victims. 

Manifestly, no normal youth, or for that matter, 
normal adult, would deliberately embrace this “living 
death” if he knew what it meant. The whole recruiting 
system is based on the ignorance of the victim, and 
thorough education would sweep away the very founda- 
tion of this hideous traffic. Similarly, society, if it had 
even a partial knowledge of the menace to which it is 
subjected, would take whatever measures are necessary 
for its protection. Education of the public at large 
would insure the rising up en masse of normal citizens 
and the development of a consuming public opinion 
which would not tolerate in any civilized community 
the operations of this hideous exploitation. The dis- 
covery of the shipment of the four tons of heroin men- 
tioned above, followed by press dispatches throughout 
Europe, caused the Dutch government to suppress the 
factory, although it had licensed it, had received revenue 
from it, and had been all along perfectly aware of its 
operations. 

The most difficult part of any educational program 
is establishment of the facts. The agents of exploita- 
tion and victims alike are secretive in the extreme, and 
very few of even the best informed citizens of America, 
or for that matter of other countries, are even remotely 
aware of the presence and magnitude of this menace. 
There are two processes available for establishing the 
facts. One is by scientific experimentation, the other, 
narcotic surveys. Dr. John A. Killian, professor of 
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_ biochemistry in the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, has been appointed director of 
_ harcotic research in biology and toxicology for the In- 
_ ternational Narcotic Education Association and the 

World Conference on Narcotic Education, and has 
undertaken to survey the field and organize the co- 
operation of experimentation in laboratories of this 
country and other countries. Ultimately similar ex- 
perimentation will no doubt be organized in other scien- 
tific fields. Dr. E. George Payne, Dean of the School 
of Educational Sociology of New York University, has 
been appointed director of Narcotic Education for the 
International Narcotic Education Association and the 
World Conference on Narcotic Education. Dr. Payne 
is conducting an education survey for this country and 
other countries and is completing a Syllabus in Narcotic 
Education, to be available for organizing narcotic edu- 
cation in schools and colleges anywhere. 

Honorable Charles H. Tuttle, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Southern District of New York 
State, is chairman of the New York Narcotic Survey 
Committee which is making surveys and reports to the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment. Associated with him on the committee are 
judges of the federal, state, and municipal courts. The 
success of the survey is so promising that there is reason 
to believe that, with the co-operation of federal, state, 
and municipal judges, the other ninety-one United 
States district attorneys could very well organize 
similar surveys in all important sections of the country. 
The reports of information collected by these commit- 
tees in their respective regions, assembled in Washing- 
ton, if standardized and sustained, would constitute a 
valuable national narcotic survey. The hope is justi- 
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fied that America, by establishing a national narcotic 
survey, would lead other nations to do likewise, and that 
the results of these national surveys could readily be 
assembled in Geneva and, standardized and sustained, 
would constitute a world narcotic survey, establishing 
thus a permanent foundation in basic facts upon which 
to build intelligent national and local processes of edu- 
cation, processes of law, processes of isolation and sal- 
vage of drug addicts. These facts would serve to 
create and focus public opinion, not only within par- 
ticular nations, but throughout the world, and _ this 
aroused world public opinion would in turn insure, not 
only the strengthening of existing treaties and interna- 
tional covenants, but their careful observance. 

The leading nations held an unofficial conference at 
Shanghai in 1909 upon the initiative of the late Bishop 
Brent and Dr. Hamilton Wright of the Philippine 
Islands, sustained by the government at Washington. 
This led to the conventions of. 1912 and 1913, at the 
Hague, under which a solemn convention was entered 
into by the principal nations in which they pledged 
one another to confine the production and manufacture 
of narcotic drugs to the amount required for medical 
and scientific purposes. The obligations of this con- 
vention being taken over by the League of Nations fol- 
lowing the World War, a convention was entered into 
at Geneva in 1925 which renewed the covenant of the 
Hague conventions and strengthened its provisions, 
especially for the suppression of excessive manufacture 
of high-powered narcotic drugs. Unfortunately the 
American delegation walked out of the Geneva confer- 
ence, and America has been an outsider ever since and 
able only to “observe” the activities of the Advisory 
Committee on Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, 
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while the manufacture of these drugs has continued to 
_ grow by leaps and bounds to its present vast dimen- 
: ‘sions—with America herself the chief victim of ex- 
_ ploitation. 

A. growing international public opinion has com- 
pelled the calling, by the League of Nations, of an in- 
_ ternational conference of the nations later during this 
_ year to take up the question of limiting the manufacture 
_ of these narcotics. It is to be hoped that America will 
take a leading part in the discussions and in the deter- 
mination of an effective plan to do away with excessive 
manufacture. 

The World Conference on Narcotic Education has 
called an international conference to be held in Lon- 
don in the second week of July, 1931. Preparations 
are now under way with a view to insuring the best re- 
sults. We have high hopes that the best and most con- 
secrated talent of the peoples in all parts of the world 
may assemble and bring forth a standard policy for the 
nations to put into operation for establishing narcotic 
surveys and scientific experimentation, standard sys- 
tems of narcotic education in schools and colleges, uni- 
form observance of Narcotic Education Week through- 
out the world, and perfecting a world machinery which 
can marshal upon necessity the irresistible power of 
world public opinion arising out of the very motive of 
self-preservation of the race. 

To obtain the best results, the co-operation of gov- 
ernments (machinery of education, machinery of jus- 
tice, machinery of public health), of the press, the pul- 
pit, the screen, the radio, clubs, and civic, fraternal, 
patriotic, and other associations is urged. We especial- 
ly invoke the co-operation of the medical profession, 
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the legal profession, and scientific groups and activities _ 
everywhere. 

One of the most striking phenomena connected with 
our research investigations has been the profound in- 
fluence of religion upon the drug addict. In the case 
of persons who have reached various stages of alcohol 
addiction, but have been freed by “getting religion,” 
the study of the brain by dissection has shown that this 
religious experience has caused a new growth of the 
trunk lines, branches, and dendrites of the central ner- 
vous system, indicating a revolutionary rebuilding of 


the physical foundations that had degenerated as a re- | 


sult of the poison. The indications are that the effect 
upon the narcotic drug addict is fully as marked. I 
myself have known cases in which both drug addicts 
and alcohol addicts through conversion remained off the 
drug and off the alcohol till the end of life years after- 
ward. Cases have come to our attention from mission 
and. social service centers where Christian conversion 
has enabled drug addicts to throw off their drug addic- 
tion without any recourse to the reduction plan and has 
sustained them through the excruciating sufferings of 
withdrawal symptoms. 

While medical and scientific circles have declared 
definitely that there is no permanent cure for narcotic 
drug addiction, numbers of cases have come to our at- 
tention where the cure has been permanent through the 
influence of religion. It is of the utmost importance 
that the victim freed from his drug should have the sus- 
taining hand of the church and should be given, where 
practicable, active duties in helping others. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that from all indications the grace 
of God can bring a permanent cure, and that spiritual 
therapy, brought in an organized way by the churches, 
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can be a most important factor in the salvage and re- 
habilitation of narcotic drug addicts. 

The church will readily recognize the important 
part that its beneficent services can render, especially 
in helping to develop the education of youth in the 
home, at the mother’s knee, and in the Sunday Schools, 
of their membership, and of the public at large, and in 
co-operating in spiritual therapy in the reclamation and 
rehabilitation of narcotic drug addicts. Realizing that 
everything that is highest in man, everything that tends 
to spread good-will in the world, everything that bears 
upon the Kingdom of God upon earth is involved, the 
churches, without regard to creeds or other differences, 
can all unite to lead in developing and hurling the in- 
vincible power of an aroused and indignant public 
opinion against the “dope ring” and its vested interests. 


New YORK. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


HEeEnrxE Is A SHEAF OF EXPRESSIONS GATHERED RECENTLY, CHIEFLY 
from religious journals. The reader is reminded that quota- 
tions in this department do not necessarily reflect the views of 
this quarterly. They are given as examples of what is being 
said and written in prominent religious circles today: 


“Quests for certainty must find their goal in spiritual 
Reality.”—Zion’s Herald. . 


‘It is easy for a merchant of religion to be so busy that he 
is unable to enjoy the ware he is selling.”—William H. Leach. 


“One of the best ways to obtain an incentive for Bible study 
is to obligate ourselves to teach some one else.”—Don O. Shel- 
ton in The Bible To-Day. 


“We ministers maintain our pride and self-respect and our 
sense of importance only through a vast and inclusive ignor- 
ance.”—Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr. 


“We have elected ourselves to be lawless by inconsider- 
ately passing laws for which we have no respect and, therefore, 
no inclination to obey.”—The Churchman. 


“A few years ago there was a cry of ‘Away with doctrine! 
Let us get back to Christ!’ It would be as sensible to say: 
‘Away with astronomy! Let us get back to the stars!’ ”’—The 
Bishop of Winchester. 


“Prophecy always has a cutting edge, for it is not merely 
a fore-telling but as well a forth-telling. The prophet speaks 
out, while other men, of the time-serving class, are keeping 
silence.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“For Paul is an illustrious example of the degree to which 
evangelistic experience may mould a man’s thinking and deter- 
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mine his theology.”—Donald Stuart Traill in The Canadian 
Journal of Religious Thought. 


“It seems to me that we need some prodding about con- 
sidering the content of words as well as their form. What does 
your author mean? is more more important than, What does he 
say?”—Dr. Herbert W. Magoun. 


“A California bishop recently delivered an address in Los 
Angeles on “The Taming of the Pew.’ He was a bishop, not a 
pastor, which accounts for his courage.”—Dr. James D. 
Rankin in The United Presbyterian. 


“Everyone must be aware that our literature of the last 
ten years has had pride of knowledge for its motive, just as 
Dickens, Thackery, and Trollope depended upon nobility of 
conduct for theirs.”—Hugh Walpole in The Forum. 


“Will the future hold two views of life? One American, 
out and out materialistic; the other European, seeking to sal- 
vage something of the old idealism, and bring it over into a new, 
changed world.”—L. Steinfeld in Die Woche, Berlin. 


“No selfish man can be really courteous. He may have a 
certain surface polish that enables him to pass muster in society. 
But chivalry and courtesy can never grow in a selfish heart. 
They are the offspring of love.”—J. D. Jones in The Greatest 
of These. 


“It is a significant fact that, in proportion as the Greek 
conception of God became nobler and purer, it became less and 
less personal. Harmony, imitation, and independence are not 
synonymous with communion.”—J. C. Robertson in The 
Canadian Journal of Religious Thought. 


‘When it comes to the deepest secrets of personality, the 
methods of science break down, and the last word must always 
be spoken by the human spirit. The spirit has its own way of 
recognizing spiritual reality, and by it alone the possibilities 
of the personal life can be determined.”—Dr. William Adams 
Brown. 


“The Christian religion requires infinite horizons: it is a 
lunacy if immortality is an illusion. But if death is only the 
door from one room to another, and we carry through ourselves, 
and nothing but ourselves, then it is obvious that we have no 
warrant for saying that any human experience is finally fruit- 
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less.’—Dr. Maltby, head of the Wesleyan Methodist Deaconess 
College, in The Spectator. 

“The actual result in our colleges today is a sort of half- 
way standard, still too severe for a great many of the doers, 
but nevertheless so low that really capable minds lose interest 
and come to feel and express contempt for the work that is 
offered them—and have a right to such sentiments, because 
they are, in fact, being defrauded.”—Dean Max McConn of 
Lehigh University in the New York Times Magazine. 


IF MAN Is TO BE CONVICTED OF HIS UNWORTHINESS, WITH WHAT 
must he compare his moral nature? Since he is imperfect, any 
attempt to set up for himself a perfect standard of comparison 
must encounter failure; and an imperfect standard is an 
anomaly. 

It is obvious that we must look beyond any human criterion 
if man’s guilt is to be brought out in its dark and appalling 
reality. One may regard a lofty character among his fellows 
with respect and admiration, even with a twinge of conscience 
and a secret regret, but what will awaken him to a sharp and 
moving sense of his moral bankruptcy and of the disaster that 
awaits? Men are brought to their knees by the very fact that 
they have seen their hearts against a background that has re- 
vealed their blackness. And ultimately must not this back- 
ground be the infinite holiness of God Himself, even though the 
convicted sinner at first senses this fact but partially? 

In writing upon Love and Truth, in The British Weekly, 
Principal A. E. Garvie has answered this question, and the 
truth of the passage below never needed to be laid upon the 
hearts of men more than now: 

“For the complete theological conception of God we need to 
consider God’s infinitude, absoluteness, eternity; but for Chris- 
tian thought and life this contrast between God and man needs 
not to be insisted on. For love’s sake itself, however, that we 
may fully appreciate God’s love to us, and that we may fitly 
respond to God’s love in our love to Him, there is a contrast 
which must ever be realised, the contrast between His holiness 
and our sin. For His love is not the communication of His 
perfection only, as it might be to a sinless race; it is in the 
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grace of Jesus Christ, and the gift of His Spirit, forgiveness, 
cleansing, renewal, so as to make us capable of receiving that 
perfection, becoming in the bold phrase ‘partakers of the Divine 
Nature.’ The love of God is not good-nature towards our 
failures ; it is not only goodness in meeting our many wants by 
His bounty; it is His self-imparting holiness in such wise as to 
make the sinful holy. God’s love is holy, because what it im- 
parts is holiness. His holiness is love, because it imparts itself. 
So long as we do not forget that His love gives holiness in 
making sinners holy, and preserve our awe of God’s holiness, 

and our gratitude for His love, we need not fall back on any 
_ conceptions of God other than what Christ has given us.” 


THE PAST TEN YEARS HAVE SEEN AN ENORMOUS OUTPUT OF NEW 
books upon religion, but few have made a much deeper impres- 
sion than Professor Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy. It 
will be remembered that at one point he frankly advises readers 
who were not in agreement with him upon certain essentials to 
accompany him no further. That is, a certain spiritual prepa- 
ration is necessary to any true appreciation of his argument. 
This is a principle of which many students of Christianity seem 
totally unaware. But, however that may be, such a bit of ad- 
vice on an author’s part promises a courageous presentation 
of just what is in his mind—in Otto’s case a mind of rare 
penetration. 

The editor of The Spectator, London, calls him “one of the 
most influential of living theologians,” and that famous journal 
a few months ago included a paper of his, on Faith and Works, 
in its series by different authors under the general title, In 
Defense of the Faith. In this Professor Otto’s opening sen- 
tence shows his characteristic interest in the central themes of 
Christianity: ‘What is the true meaning of the Christian doc- 
trine of the need for ‘Salvation’ and the ‘total depravity’ of 
the ‘natural’ man?” After speaking of the passive attitude of 
the soul as the recipient of salvation, stressed by Luther as over 
against works, Otto has here this clarifying passage: 


“And yet the soul, so far from being inert and merely 
passive in this experience, attains for the first time its fullest 
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inner vitality and activity. It is, indeed, a condition that ex- 
cludes mere mental passivity, and one impossible to a torpid 
and fundamentally inactive being. To emphasize the ‘passivity’ 
misrepresents the psychological state of mind by a false me- 
chanical analogy: as though the soul were exposed to the divine 
influence as a body impelled by a mechanical force. 

“The ‘lost? state, then, from which the natural man needs 
deliverance is the inevitable condition attaching to creature- 
hood; it has no reference to any psychological or ethical dis- 
cussion on will and motive, and it is not to be overcome by any 
moral activity on our part. It means the incapacity of the 
creature to discover and possess the transcendent reality except 
in so far as the latter invades experience by a pure act of self- 
- revelation, which on the human side is a mystical ‘rebirth’ only 
possible ‘from the spirit.’ For the Christian this takes con- 
crete form as ‘Justification by Grace purely in faith’ apart 
from works. Only when this has been brought to pass does 
there result the judgment of ‘depravity,’ and then merely as a 
retrospective judgment upon the individual’s previous life as 
having been in conflict with the true human ideal. But this 
judgment is only possible from the standpoint of religion itself. 
Until the transforming experience has taken place it is im- 
possible and indeed has no meaning. And with respect to moral 
goodness it leads, not to a denial of the reality of this, but 
rather to an acknowledgment of its possibility, only with the 
additional admission that moral effort itself in all its genuine- 
ness is ‘flesh’ and is in antagonism to Spirit so soon as it’ is 
presented as a rival ‘way of salvation,’ shutting out thereby the 
vision of the transcendent supramundane goal. In a word, if 
it is the chief end of man that he ‘glorify and enjoy’ God, and 
if God is in Himself other and more than ‘the moral order of the 
world,’ and to have God in faith and nothing less, then it can- 
not be gainsaid that whatever is not of faith is ‘Sin,’ the ex- 
pression of the ‘lost’ state of one who has not realized his own 
deepest nature.” 


As IS TO BE EXPECTED, JUST WHEN EVENTS AND STATISTICS AND 
rumors respecting things in general are quite disheartening, 
taken by themselves, the news of spiritual awakenings are put- 
ting an optimistic note in the great song of humanity. Earthly 
storms very often blow the sparks of a weak or indifferent faith 
into a most promising flame. There is evidence that this is 
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_ happening in various parts of the world today. The church 
may well be encouraged by these fresh evidences of the efficacy 
of prayer and of faithful and persistent service in the face of 
all obstacles. Bishop B. T. Badley, of India, has contributed 
through The Christian Advocate this cheering account of a 
movement now going on in restless India, which may well serve 
as an incentive to the church on the home field: 


“There is in the New Testament teaching and in the apos- 
tolic experience a difference between being aware of the Holy 
Spirit, or believing in him, and being filled with him. The 
promise of the Father and the command of Christ to his dis- 
ciples that they should wait ‘until’ they were endued with power 
from on high should be taken to apply to Christ’s followers 
today even as 1900 years ago. 

“Some of the humbler workers of our church in the Bombay 
area have claimed this promise anew, and a movement has 
started under Indian leadership in the villages of some parts of 
the south India field that may have a lesson for the entire 
church. 

“The ‘Until’ meetings are held in the villages, where our 
people come together to pray and wait ‘until’ they receive the 
power from on high. They do not look for ‘a’ power, or ‘some’ 

_ power, but THE power,—the same power of which our Lord 
spoke to his disciples. The meetings continue for days with 
this one clear objective in view. There is neither fad nor 
fanaticism: just a waiting before God and a claiming of his 
promise, the promise of the Father and pledge of our Christ. 

“The meaning for the church lies in the fact that the power 
is coming! The Holy Spirit is being poured out as in the be- 
ginning. The greatest leader among these rural workers, the 
man who inaugurated the movement, is a man with neither 
college nor theological training: but he is a Spirit-filled man. 
The rural situation is being transformed wherever these 
‘Until’ meetings are held. Laymen as well as ordained workers 
are sharing in the Pentecostal blessing. The directness and 
simplicity with which the approach is made to the great ques- 
tion of an adequate spiritual dynamic put to shame the vague, 
theoretical and especially the impersonal way in which many 
congregations consider this supreme question. 

“Brethren of our worldwide church, are not these humble 
people in some of India’s villages pointing for us the way to the 
real celebration of Pentecost?” 
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ONE OF THE VIEWS MOST EMPHASIZED BY THE BARTHIAN SCHOOL 
of theology is that we are not saved by our reaching out for 
God, but by availing ourselves of His reaching out for us. 
Indeed, the very communion of the redeemed soul with the 
Heavenly Father is not through a sort of laying hold of Him 
by conscious and deliberate mental effort, but rather by coming 
into a receptive spiritual mood that enables the soul to receive 
the divine impressions. This is with many Christians a lost art, 
for we live in an age of intense mental activity, when young 
minds are taught to exercise all their powers to the full in ac- 
quiring knowledge and grasping problems. 

But passivity, not activity, is the word when one waits for 
the Lord, that he may come into communion with Him, into 
harmony with His will, and so be really prepared for the exer- 
cise of true prayer in which he pours out his needs before his 
Father. Dr. Rufus M. Jones has given us this idea of what 
“the practice of silent worship” means, in the course of an 
article he contributed to The Spectator, not long since, and it 
deserves the consideration of everyone who longs for a deeper 
and more satisfactory spiritual life: 


‘Many persons have supposed, and some still suppose, that 
the main advantage of occasions of worship is the opportunity 
they afford for quiet, undisturbed thinking. It is assumed that 
this retreat from the turmoil and bustle of life, with its drive 
and its noisy din, can best be used in uninterrupted reflection 
upon some spiritual topic. 

“That, however, is not the view—at least not the ideal— 
held by the expert in the practice of silent worship. Those 
who are seasoned and spiritually matured have learned that 
there are stages of experience that are deeper than ‘thought’ 
and more vitalizing than ‘reflection.’ Sometimes it may be as 
important to get away from the problems of thinking as it is 
to get away from the yoke of business or the press of the 
crowd. There is as much need of a holiday from the problems 
of the mind as there is for relief from hurry and worry and 
grind. 

“There are deeps in us all far below our ideas. There is 
in fact a substratum which is the mother-soil out of which all 
our ideas and purposes are born, as capes of cloud are born out 
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of the viewless air. To feed or to fertilize that sub-soil of our 
conscious life is far more important than to capture and to 
organize a few stray thoughts. To discover how to flood with 
power and to vitalize this fundamental stratum of our being is, 
after all, to uncover one of the master secrets of life. Just that 
is what seems to happen to some of us in the hush and mystery 
of intimate contact with Divine currents, in the living silence 
of corporate worship. 

“Tt is like a ship in a lock. Here the ship is, shut in by 
great gates before and behind. Its driving engines have slowed 
down. Its speed has diminished to naught. It is no longer 
going anywhere. And yet all the time the water is rising under- 
neath the ship, and when the gate in front swings open, and 
the ship emerges from its period of full stop, it will go out for 
its journey on a higher level and carry its burden of freight 
henceforth on a new plane.” 


GREEK THOUGHT HAD IN IT SO MUCH OF TRUTH AND BEAUTY 
that it has enjoyed the admiration of thinking men for cen- 
turies. But did it lack anything, and if so, what? Writing in 
The Canadian Journal of Religious Thought upon Christ and 
the Greeks, J. C. Robertson pays deserved tribute to the lofty 
ideals expressed in Greek philosophy and literature. He even 
cautions us against the mistake of being misled into thinking 
that Christianity faced Greek culture solely as good faces evil. 

However, he also shows how the message of Christ tran- 
scends that of the Greek philosophers at certain vital points. 
In speaking of “the relative value of the various powers and 
capacities of man,” his deliverance is worth quoting at length: 


“The Greek regards it as axiomatic that reason is the 
essential thing in man and, as Aristotle says, is man. Men 
rise or fall in the scale according to the strength and develop- 
ment of their reasoning powers. To Plato and Aristotle the 
man likest to God, the one in whom the divine element in man 
is at its highest, is the man possessed of the supremest powers 
of intellectual and spiritual insight, and ‘divine philosophy’ is 
the human activity that most nearly resembles what they con- 
ceive to be the activity of the supreme being, God. The word 
‘spiritual’ is added, lest it be thought that the wisdom so valued 
by the Greek meant mere brain power or mental alertness and 
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acuteness or accumulated learning. But on the other hand 
spiritual insight was not divorced from, or distinguished from, 
the capacity for abstract reasoning. In Plato’s view, we might 
say, man’s soul has but one window through which it can see 
God and through which the light of divine truth can enter, and 
that window is named Philosophy. He may have conceived of 
the final vision of the supreme good as achieved directly and not 
through processes of reasoning, but none the less it is only by 
a long and arduous course of intellectual discipline and philo- 
sophical thinking that the stage is reached where this direct 
vision becomes possible. 

“There are, in truth, no beatitudes in Greek writings for 
the poor in intellectual ability. Plato might agree that it is 
hard for the rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, but for 
the common man, untrained in logical processes and incapable 
of abstract reasoning, he would think it quiteimpossible. All the 
schools of thought which derive from Socrates define virtue in 
terms of knowledge, and they all make a sharp distinction be- 
tween those who are possessed of wisdom and endowed with in- 
tellectual power and those who are not. Only the former live 
the truly human life, only they attain true felicity, only they 
enjoy the smile of heaven’s blessing. ‘The one exception is the 
Epicurean school, which prided itself on having a doctrine that 
required no exceptional intellect to understand it, and which 
owed to that fact no small part of such popularity as it 
enjoyed. 

“Similarly the rapid spread of Christianity was due largely 
to the universal invitation it extended: ‘Whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.? No exceptional mental 
equipment was needed to understand the fatherhood of God and 
the love of Jesus; and the new gospel appealed particularly to 
those for whom the best Greek thought had no message and 
held out no hope, the common folk, the weak and the broken- 
hearted, those who labour and are heavy laden, whether bond 
or free. It is the crowning glory of Christianity that it opens 
wide the door of hope to all, for all are capable of love and 
trust and obedience, and it is these, and not philosophic insight, 
that give entrance to the kingdom of God proclaimed by Jesus.” 


THE sLocan, “Back To Curist,’”? MUST BE MADE MORE EXPLICIT 
in this day of confused ideas about the real meaning of Chris- 
tianity. Preachers may very wisely adopt as their own Paul’s 
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resolution to know only “Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Mul- 

titudes of people who are known as “active” church members 
reveal a singular lack of knowledge as to the true significance 
of the Gospel. One reason for this is that the old instruction 
in the church and in the home upon the main points of the faith 
is very largely wanting today. Until this is restored a 
greater responsibility than formerly must rest upon the pulpit. 
People still come out to hear preaching, and so the preacher 
has his opportunity to supply the teaching that is lacking in 
so many lives. 

One of the clearest and most impressive present writers 
upon the cross of Christ is Mr. E. K. Simpson, an English lay- 
man and author of the noteworthy tract, The Cross in the 
Midst, from whose pen we hope soon to publish an article. 
These paragraphs from a paper of his in the Bible League 
Quarterly, upon the reproach of the cross, carry an important 
truth, while incidentally they reveal his literary style: 


“One aspect of the offence of the cross in this connexion is 
worth particular notice, and that is its levelling character. 
Popery has its sliding-scale of indulgences, adjusted at once to 
the sinner’s lusts and his pocket. But the true evangel deals 
very unceremoniously with our showiest virtues. It brings in 
the whole world guilty as perpetual defaulters Godward. Rank 
and title, culture and good-breeding, confer no premium on 
their possessors in the quest of God’s salvation. Obscurity may 
inherit glory, whilst universal fame may be destined to ever- 
lasting contempt. What a drastic Gospel it is on this score! 
Not a saint shall climb to the skies by a thread of his own 
spinning; not a guest sit down at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb in a garment woven on his own loom. How many highly 
respectable characters have taken umbrage at these provisos! 
The Duchess of Buckingham wrote to Lady Huntingdon pro- 
testing against Whitfield’s ‘repulsive doctrines,’ remarking 
naively enough that it was monstrous to be told ‘that one has a 
heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl in the gutter.’ 
Alas for her comfortable persuasion that she was la créme de la 
créme, while the rank and file were creation’s skim-milk! As- 
suredly when the Son of God bowed His august head on our 
behalf to the drudgery of Nazareth and the scandal of the 
cross, He once for all put down the mighty from their seat and 
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exalted the humble and meek. ‘All ye are brethren’ settles 
that! No hand save the Pierced can enter names in the peerage- 
list of the skies, no hand but His confer on the princes of His 
own creation their amaranthine crowns. Ah friends, by birth 
we are serfs, sold under sin, and cease to be too low-born for 
heaven only when we are born again from above. 


“But enough of the reproach of the cross. It is high time 


to traverse the indictment by showing in conclusion that the 
scandal of the cross, rightly read, spells its glory. In so doing 
we are following inspired guidance; for the Apostle ends his 
remonstrance with the legalist Galatians by the rapturous 
declaration, ‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.? Ever since Paul had lowered his 
topsails of self-righteousness and run under the lee of divine 
grace, Calvary had become the fair haven of his soul’s anchor- 
age, and he could never weary of chanting its praises.” 


ALL GREAT STEPS IN HUMAN PROGRESS ARE TAKEN BY THOSE WHO 
proceed “‘as seeing the invisible.” We call them men of vision, 
men who have a conviction of things not yet seen, of goals not 
yet reached. Instances of this kind are common in the scientific 
world and even in that of business. Here men often devote 
years to discover something whose existence they cannot prove, 
because they have faith in the evidences that point in its direc- 
tion, when they know very well that their reasoning may be 
unsound ; or they strive for a success that depends on conditions 
that may fail them. But still they press on. 

Rev. Alfred Wilson Swan, in a sermon published in The 
Christian Century Pulpit, thus applies this idea to the belief in 
immortality : 

“Almost always the skeptics have been put to shame and 
the believers have been vindicated in the field of science. The 
believers have dared make assertions about things not yet seen. 
They asserted that there were rays of light beyond the violet. 
Impossible, said the skeptics. If there were anything beyond 
the violet in the spectrum, we would see it. But the experi- 
menters went on, until they demonstrated the existence of ultra- 
violet rays—which have never yet been seen. And once more 
the believers were justified. The lack was not in the reality, but 
in the perceiving mechanism of the eye. The invisible does 
exist. It is all about us close, whether or not we see it 
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: “Some time ago, before the British Association of Science, 
Ramsay the physicist began an address with these words: ‘The 
subject of my remarks today is a new gas. I shall describe to 
you later its peculiar properties, but it would be unfair not to 
put you at once into possession of the knowledge of its most 
remarkable property, which is that it has not yet been dis- 
covered!” What a parable of the thing we are laying our minds 
to at Easter time. If scientists may postulate a gas as a 
medium necessary to the explanation of phenomena, we may 
postulate a life beyond life to explain that which lies back of 
phenomena. The one is no more incredible than the other.” 


ONE OF THE SANE AND HELPFUL SPIRITUAL COUNSELLORS OF OUR 
day is Dr. John A. Hutton, editor of The British Weekly. 
Like all men who read widely, to keep abreast of the great 
movements of the times as well as the news of the moment, he 
has felt the disturbing influence of the mighty currents that 
mark a world in unrest. In these two paragraphs from an 
editorial of his he gives a diagnosis and a prescription that 
will fit the case of many a depressed and confused mind: 


‘‘A man may become so engrossed in public affairs as to 
neglect his own business. In the same way any one of us may 
be so concerned with what is going on on a large scale in the 
world, and with what is the real intention of Governments and 
of politicians, that we may not notice what effect all this un- 
relieved preoccupation is having upon our character and aver- 
age mood. By thinking continuously of the condition of the 
world, the prospects for the future and so forth, we disable 
ourselves for thinking in a sane and useful way even about 
these. We are apt to be agitated unprofitably, to grow cold 
and hot to no purpose. We become the victims of the day’s 
news, uplifted out of measure by a favourable report, or 
plunged into despair at some new aspect of the shifting scene; 
in one case and the other we become hardened and stupefied 
by the daily pressure and uncertainty.” 

“Tt is a great thing to know what to do with oneself in 
circumstances when it is incumbent upon one to do something. 
I have found much solace during recent days in St. John’s 
Gospel. There have been seasons of similar preoccupation and 
impatience when I reached smooth water in a Psalm. But it 
was to St. John I turned, and, as my reading on the threshold 
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of the Lenten season, it was to the events on ‘the night in which 
He was betrayed,’ as these are given so movingly in chapters 
fourteen to seventeen of that Gospel: beginning as the four- 
teenth does with ‘Let not your heart be troubled’ and closing 
as does the seventeenth with ‘O Righteous Father, the world 
hath not known Thee: but I have known Thee. . . .?” 


THE RATIONALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF THE GOSPEL IS NOT 
the only kind of preaching that is injuring the church today. 
Not only is there a “different gospel” preached, but also an in- 
different gospel—without unction, perfunctory, formal. That 
is to say, there are many pulpits to whose utterances the most 
rigid Fundamentalist could hardly take exception, and yet they 
have little or no effect upon congregations that are really open 
and even eager for the truth. The very attitude and spirit of 
the preacher has much to do with this, though not all, of course. 
If he gives the impression that he lacks earnestness, or convic- 
tion, or burning faith in his message, or a consuming desire to 
save lost men, how can he have any. very deep and moving 
influence? 

A book under the title, Methodism in the Modern World, 
written by leaders in the great Methodist body, has appeared 
in England, and The Expository Times has deemed the paper 
on Methodist Evangelism of sufficient importance to deserve a 
lengthy review. The author of this particular contribution, 
Dr. J. E. Rattenbury, takes up four essentials of successful 
evangelism, which the journal mentioned summarizes in this 
way: 

“There must be first a gospel; second, a gospel as experi- 
enced and witnessed by those who have experienced it; third, a 
gospel declared by men who stake their lives on its truth; fourth, 
a gospel declared in language and thought-forms intelligible to 
the people.” 

The comments and quotations by the reviewer on the third 
and fourth points are, for the greater part, well worth repro- 
ducing here: 


_“The third essential is a gospel preached by men who stake 
their lives and comfort on its truth. The typical modern minis- 
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_ ter, with his settled home and comfortable income, with his pipe 
and golf clubs and his long holidays, seems at times strangely 
incongruous as successor of the holy apostles and preachers of 
| the Cross. True evangelism must have the sacrificial spirit 
| behind it. John Wesley, tireless. when nearly ninety, still 
| preached the gospel in the open air. Hugh Price Hughes died 
at fifty-five, a strong man worn out by service. General Booth 
_ said, “The doctors gave me up, so I gave up the doctors.’ 

“The fourth essential is that the gospel be preached in 
language and thought-forms intelligible to the people. Can we 
_ make an effective Christian appeal to the men of our day, with 
_ their changed mentality?” 

“The salvation that Wesley taught was ‘holiness of heart 
and life,’ including ‘love to our neighbour.’ Here is the great 
opportunity of the new evangelism. ‘Not with a piping voice, 
but with the sound of a trumpet, we must preach the whole 
gospel of personal salvation and social service, and, whatever 
it means, have no fear of giving actual expression to love of 
our neighbour. It is imperative that social service should not 
be substituted for evangelical religion, as it sometimes has been, 
but be shown to be one of its integral characteristics. We 
cannot teach that the unfortunate are merely victims of society, 
but nevertheless the gospel of salvation must be preached not 
only as a gospel of personal redemption, but also of social re- 
construction, if we are to reach this age, and if, indeed, we are 
to preach the whole gospel of the New Testament.’ ” 


ConciLIATION IS A GOOD THING—IN ITS PLACE. BuT THERE ARE 
occasions when it means a compromise which in turn means a 
surrender. We are coming to have about as much fear of giv- 
ing rebuke as of receiving it. If men feel that a thing is seri- 
ously wrong they should say so when and where their words may 
have effect. This is nowhere more true than in the field of reli- 
gion. The fact that a man’s right to proclaim his own ideas 
of religious truth must not be challenged does not mean that 
his ideas themselves must not be challenged. Dr. A. Z. Conrad 
has forcibly stated the matter in The Bible Champion: 

“A nauseating neutrality is the bane of religion. Only the 
positive aggressive note makes a successful leadership. The 


disposition to be all things to all men has its good features, but 
when dealing with matters of vital importance it simply will 
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not do. Wherever there is positive conviction, well founded, — 
there is sure to be a very, very clear declaration and an un- 
equivocal decision. Not one step in human progress has been 
taken as the result of a soft and unthinking amiability. A 
senseless suavity never leads to great campaigns. Great ven- 
tures in the interests of Kingdom-building have been inaugu- 
rated by men with positive belief based on supernatural revela- 
tion. Convictionless men are spineless and ineffective. Truth 
is truth and should have fearless advocacy. Right is right and 
demands fervent and zealous support.” 


ONE OF THE DEBATED PROBLEMS OF THE DAY IS THAT OF 
authority. Men are really more inclined to faith than they 
themselves realize, but they want some warrant for it—some 
authority. Obviously the attacks upon the Scriptures in late 
years have not improved the situation; neither has much of our 
modern psychology, and now Humanism has begun with great 
energy and sounding of trumpets its work of obscuring man’s 
relation to God. . 

Now the great weakness of all beliefs and theories and sys- 
tems that proceed from man is that, being only opinions, they 
have no essential moral grip upon the conscience. As W. I. W. 
writes in T'he United Presbyterian: 


“If morals are merely custom-made, if they represent 
merely the opinions of men in a given group, we cannot expect 
them to have any binding force. The opinions of men in this 
generation are quite as good as the opinions of men in any other 
generation. Why should we be concerned to conform our lives 
to principles adopted by the people of past generations? 

“In the preaching and teaching of this present day we 
need to go back to the solemn judgment which the people ex- 
pressed when they arose from hearing Jesus utter the lofty 
moral precepts of the Sermon on the Mount—‘He taught as 
one having authority.’ Ours is a revealed religion. It is an 
expression of the love and the will of God and His desire for 
us men and our salvation. Back of its commands and offers 
and appeals is the Sovereign God. There needs to be put into 
the preaching today a little more of the thunders of Sinai. 
Not because Christian morals have been adopted by majority 
vote in a popular referendum will they be reverenced and 
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“obeyed, but because God has said, ‘Thou shalt,’ or “Thou shalt 
not.’ ” 


) ONE OF THE PUZZLING THINGS ABOUT THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
rationalistic wing of the ministry today is its blindness to the 
results that must inevitably follow the release of men’s minds 
_ from a sense of regard for revealed truth. If you free a man 
_ from the commands of our Lord and His inspired apostles with 
respect to his personal conduct, then who is going to frame his 
moral code—so far as he has any? Even if inherited con- 
scientious principles lead him to urge uprightness, where is he 
to find the authority to give force to his words. As an editorial 
in The Essentialist has it: 


“The preacher who encourages the current assault upon 
the supernatural] is defeating himself and making any fruitage 
of his own work either difficult or actually impossible. When 
laymen cease to believe in the supernatural, they cease to be 
interested in the Church’s ministry. If Jesus did not rise from 
the dead, the Christian Church is without a message; or, as St. 
Paul more vividly put it, ‘If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching in vain, and your faith is also vain.’ 

**When Modernism began as a negative criticism, with an in- 
definite program of simply reducing to a minimum the emphasis 
upon the supernatural in Scripture, it looked to many men like 
an innocent propaganda; but it has developed until today it is 
manifest as just what Professor Machen describes it: a bottom- 
less skepticism. 

“What men want in the Church is a contact with tran- 
scendence; contact with a power that is bigger than their fail- 
ure and limitation. What they expect to find in religion 
is actual transcendence, deliverance from failure and limi- 
tation. If now the Christian preacher, as the minister of 
religion, denies this supernatural saving power, he denies the 
one real occasion of his ministry, and defeats his own efforts. 
The Modernists in Christian pulpits are defeating both them- 
selves and their believing brethren. The widespread influence 
of their negative criticism is the explanation of the present de- 
clining authority of the Gospel and of the spiritual barrenness 
of the Church. My brothers, why should we make our own 
work more difficult? Why should we help to defeat ourselves? 
Let us repudiate a Modernism that is too intellectually weak 
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to meet its critics, and that dares not to accept a challenge of 
fair discussion; and let us return to the faith of the ages and 
to the Christ of the ages who is still almighty to save. In this 
return upon our part is the promise of Pentecost. It can come 
in no other way.” 


THE CHURCH IS UTTERING NUMEROUS PROTESTS AGAINST VARIOUS 
evils—against oppression of labor, against political corruption, 
against bad moving pictures, against non-enforcement of law, 
against wrong-doing in particular cases, and so on. It is diffi- 
cult to find fault with this, for the church can hardly be ex- 
pected to be silent in the presence of notable instances of in- 
justice and wickedness. But she should not stop with what is . 
outside her own doors. Things are being preached and taught 
in many pulpits which are directly antagonistic to the very 
foundations of the church. The case below, as given and com- 
mented on by The Evangelical Christian, should need no more 
than to be known to arouse a protest to some purpose: 


“A week or two ago some 5,000 delegates from various 
Protestant Churches met in Ohio. One of the speakers at this 
convention uttered these words: — 

***T doubt if there is any other book which ranges from 
such sublime heights to such degrading depths as the Bible. 
The Bible was not written by God. If God wrote the Bible He 
would have done a better job of it. If written now, it could 
not be sent through the U. S. mails. It contains a wide range 
of materia] not suited for children. 

“All scholars agree that the trinitarian references in the 
Bible are pious forgeries. The question of the divinity of 
Jesus is not worth a hill of beans. We must scrap the Bible 
before we can attain church unity. It has no part in the 20th 
century civilization.’ 

“How such a man could be invited to speak on a supposedly 
Christian platform at a convention of supposedly Christian 
ministers and laymen, passes our comprehension. That his 
words should have been received without a storm of protest and 
repudiation, is a sad commentary on the state to which the 
Christian Church, in large measure, has sunk. Surely there is 
something far wrong with the church that can complacently 
tolerate utterances of this kind.” 
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WHAT Is THE TROUBLE wiTH Protestantism? SoME wouLD 
answer, its growing liberal theology; others, its materialism; 
others still, its divisions; and so on down the list. Doubtless 
all these things belong among the causes that have brought this 
great body almost to a standstill as a great and effective spirit- 
ual force. There is, however, one weakness that is not always 
listed in a survey of these causes—its self-complacency, which 
means also its lack of a burning concern for the world about 
it. Charles Hall Perry, writing in Scribner’s Magazine upon 
the needs of Protestantism, utters this drastic criticism on this 
point: 


“Protestantism today is a bunch of meeting-houses, where 
little groups of pious people gather for an hour each week to 
sing three hymns, join in two prayers, listen to a bit of ser- 
monic twaddle, and go home to dinner. They expect that the 
minister, by some hook or crook of godly persuasion or by 
cheap attractions, will win desultory adherents to their num- 
ber and extract nickels. All the while the Protestant ministry, 
ruled by lay popes, bound by restrictions, and fed like Lazarus 
with the crumbs from the tables of niggardly parishioners, has 
the least influence upon the forward movements of the world. 
They seem content to keep dignified and penurious housekeeping 
within their own preserves. 

“The big parish is outside the meeting-house—a thousand 
to one—the immense majority of human beings, building up in 
their arts, sciences, and industries into a race of supermen. 
Call them, if Protestantism will, the outsiders, the unconverted, 
the worldly, the irreligious. They are God’s children, with a 
capacity for a reasonable faith, with a future of immortality, 
and with an inalienable claim upon Protestantism. 

“The Salvation Army, crude as it may be in theology and 
method, is a splendid movement toward a revival of the Protes- 
tant, democratic advantage. The Army goes to the world with 
its message and its service.” 

“Protestantism has the whole advantage within itself—its 
democratic origin and its liberty of adjustment. But if it loves 
best its criticisms, its warnings, its protesting, its censoring, its 
prohibitions, its thanking God that it is not as other men are— 
why then Protestantism will remain as inconsequent and feck- 
less as any other Pharisaic aristocracy in a democratic age.” 
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THOUGHTFUL MEN, IN THE CHURCH AND OUT, ARE APPALLED AT 
the gigantic perils that threaten civilization morally, socially, 
and economically. The whole world seems infected with the 
plague of a revolutionary unrest that seems bent on changing 
everything by breaking down the old, familiar standards of life, 
Outwardly things very largely go on, at least with us, as 
though disaster were inconceivable. Yet the undermining of 
our religious, social, domestic, and political ideals goes on un- 
checked. It may well be that, among serious minded people of 
no religious faith, men’s hearts fail them because of the things 
coming on the earth. But, as Dr. Jowett said, a man whose 
heart is stayed on God may watch events as one watches a sun- 
set. More than this, he has the assurance that the plans of the 
Almighty cannot be defeated and that by prayer and work he 
may be a co-worker with his Lord in bringing these plans to 
fruition. 

Things, according to some reports at least, look rather 
bleak just now on the mission field. Yet this is the time to 
remember that the evangelization of the world is the peculiar 
task the Lord committed to His church, and that His promise 
to be with her to the end is incapable of failure. The Congre- 
gationalist is disposed to give both courage and rebuke in this 
brief world glimpse, and he who calls himself a follower of our 
Lord, but is troubled at the outlook, should take both to heart: 

“Generalization, always dangerous, is particularly mislead- 
ing now; as appears in a leading editorial in The Christian 
Century for March 12 under the caption, ‘Can Christian Mis- 
sions Be Saved?’ The writer’s own answer would appear to be 
‘possibly, but we doubt it!” 

“While sharing the belief, ably stated in this editorial— 
which will doubtless have a wide reading and stir up much dis- 
cussion—that there are too few signs of readiness on the part 
of the churches in China to seize the opportunities now pre- 
sented for co-operation with the builders of the new China, we 
must venture to point out that there are plenty of signs of 
vigorous life in the churches. Some of these are mentioned by 
the writer of The Christian Century editorial; but he passes 


over, with what seems like scant attention, even the most hope- 
ful of these signs. 
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“Those in a position to know assert that the ‘five-year ad- 
vance movement,’ launched recently by the China National 
Christian Council, is no mere copy of Japan’s ‘Kingdom of God 
Campaign.’ It represents remarkable faith and hope at a time 
of oppression and has behind it the profound conviction of some 
very strong men. In spite of a staggering difficulty, they are 
not now listening to counsels of defeat. 

“But the mood of defeatism is strong just now, particu- 
larly among American Christians. Many are defeatist on mis- 
sions, defeatist on Prohibition, defeatist on the prevention of 
war, defeatist on the program of Christion unity, defeatist on 
the subject of crime prevention, and defeatist on the hope of 
civic morality. 

“Tt would appear to be a time not for cheap optimism, but 
for a real faith in the source of the power which moved the 
heart of the infant Church at Pentecost, which has been in- 
creasingly felt for two thousand years, and which now seems to 
show distinctly in Japan, India and China. Intellectual fear on 
God’s behalf is a kind of treason to the Kingdom.” 


Ir Is A FACT OF SOME SIGNIFICANCE THAT SMALL DENOMINATIONS 
and sects often possess a zeal and a sacrificial spirit out of all 
proportion to their size. The great denominations in America 
as a whole are now deeply concerned over the support of their 
foreign missionary enterprises. Various reasons are assigned, 
not the least important of which is the reported departure from 
a sound evangelical faith on the part of certain teachers on the 
field. The devout layman at home is not inclined to support 
with his purse a kind of teaching he cannot approve with his 
heart. But, for an example of devotion to missions, look at 
these figures, given in The United Presbyterian, respecting the 
gifts of the Seventh Day Adventists: 


“The Seventh Day Adventists require their members to 
give a tithe for religious purposes. With a membership of 
112,276, they gave last year for foreign missions, $2,839,- 
674.09, an average of 48.6 cents per week for each individual. 
In the past ten years they have raised for foreign missions 
$24,708,835.09, an average of $24.13 per year for each mem- 
ber. This suggests what could be done if all church people were 
tithers.” 
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WHETHER OR NOT OUR PROTESTANT BODIES ARE ALIVE TO 
the importance of our rural churches, it is pretty certain that 
our Roman Catholic friends are quite awake to it. This be- 
comes the more important in the light of a recent report to 
the effect that there is beginning to be a definite movement away 
from the great cities toward the towns, villages, and country. 
This gives the rural church a new opportunity. Will it measure 
up to it? As to Catholic enterprise in this field, we are indebted 
to The Record of Christian Work for this condensed statement: 


“Roman Catholic writers generally acknowledge that 
stronger rural parishes are necessary in their church program, 
In the United States a growing interest among Romanist lead- 
ers in the rural community is evident. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara 
has taken up headquarters at Washington, D. C., as director 
of the Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, and is giving full time to the work. He has visited 
every Romanist diocese in the United States during the past 
year as a part of the program of developing interest in rural 
parishes. ; 

“The rural service of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference is advisory, and is carried on through the diocese and 
the parish. There is an annual Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
the 1929 session of which was held at Des Moines. One of the 
interesting reports presented was that on credit unions. The 
Rural Life Bureau is recommending the organization of parish 
credit unions, somewhat as has been done in many European 
parishes. This is a part of a larger Romanist movement for a 
creation of more self-sufficing farm communities. The organi- 
zation of credit unions is described as still largely in the ex- 
perimental stage.” 


THINGS DO NOT SEEM TO BE GOING VERY SMOOTHLY WITH THE 
Church of England. It has its Prayer Book controversy, its 
Anglo-Catholic movement, and even the question of disestab- 
lishment is under discussion. We hear so much about this body 
of Christians that the idea may prevail that a very considerable 
portion of the English people are members of it, at least in a 
formal sense. It will come as a surprise to many to learn that 
in England the Established Church has fewer communicants 
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than any one of several of our American Protestant bodies. In 
fact the electorate of England is more than ten times as numer- 
ous. The Churchman gives us these facts: 


| “*To be or not to be’ has again become a pressing problem 

in England, where the rejection of the revised Prayer Book, by 
Parliament, continues to vex. Bishop Hensley Henson is the 
| only one of his rank to advocate the separation of church and 
_ state by disestablishment; but the question is rife among the 
| lower orders and the laity. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, the dis- 
tinguished author, recently left the Anglican communion for 
that of Rome, largely, she has explained, because the Church 
of England is the ‘home of chaos.’ This she credits with being 
responsible for ‘the Catholic revival within her.’ 

“ However that may be, a crisis exists that is doing neither 
the church nor the state any good. Moreover, there comes to 
the fore a disagreeable fact: the established church is in a hope- 
less minority in the matter of membership, compared with the 
nonconformists. Bishop Hensley Henson points out that ‘In 
1929, the electorate in England alone numbered 28,485,974; 
in the same year the communicants were 2,700,000, and of 
these hardly more than 1,500,000 were above twenty-one.’ 
This is surely a slender showing for a state church. The 
Bishop of Durham is cited as authority for saying that discon- 
tent with establishment has been gathering force within the 
church for many years past, while attempts to govern it apart 
from law are doomed to failure, since Parliament, which was 
at one time the House of Laity in the national church, has 
parted with its ecclesiastical character. 

_ “The matter of disendowment also looms up alongside of 
disestablishment. Here Dr. Henson admits the state can work 
its will, but doubts if it would differ in its action in this instance 
more than it did in the cases of Ireland and Wales. He recog- 
nizes that ‘the price of liberty’ be it high or low ‘must be paid,’ 
if ‘the Church of England is to command the respect of the 
nation.’ The great difficulty lies in the fact that the church, 
even if ‘free’ in the accepted sense, could not gain the untram- 
meled use of its property. Lord Cushenden, who speaks with 
authority, is quoted as observing ‘that bishops and priests are 
making the mistake of their lives if they imagine that, by dis- 
establishment, they would escape from all control, and be able 
to do what they like with the revenues of the church.’ That is, 
Parliament would have to be satisfied that there was some 
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really representative and constitutional body to whom the 
church possessions could be transferred.” 


THE PAST HALF-CENTURY HAS SEEN A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER 
of new translations of the Scriptures, especially of the New 
Testament. The American Standard Version has gained a firm 
hold upon the minds of the Bible reading public, despite certain 
disparaging critical comparisons. Several independent trans- 
lations of the New Testament have also won some favor, per- 
haps none more than Weymouth’s. And now we are promised 
a revision of the American Standard Version, upon which The 
Watchman-Examiner has this to say: 


“The International Council of Religious Education has 
purchased from Thomas Nelson and Sons all rights to the 
American Standard Version of the Revised Bible. This Coun- 
cil proposes to bring out a new revision of the American Stand- 
ard Version, and has chosen the American Standard Bible Com- 
mittee to do the work. The copyright has been renewed for a 
period of twenty-eight years. ‘The complete personnel of the 
Committee on Revision is as follows: Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
Dr. Frederick C. Eiselen, Dr. John R. Sampey, Dr. William P. 
Armstrong, Dr. H. J. Cadbury, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Dr. 
A. R. Gordon, Dr. James Moffatt, Dr. J. A. Montgomery, Dr. 
A. T. Robertson, Dr. James Hardy Ropes, Dr. Andrew Sledd 
and Dr. C. C. Torrey. The chairman of the Council, Dr. 
Robert M. Hopkins, the chairman of the Educational Commis- 
sion, Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson, and the general secretary 
of the Council, Dr. Hugh S. Magill, are members ex officio of 
this Committee. . . . Students of the Bible everywhere will 
look forward to a revision which will correct certain glaring 
errors that appear in the American Standard Version. Despite 
these errors scholars count the American Standard Version the 
best version of the whole Bible now extant.” 


FRoM THE NEWSPAPER STANDPOINT THERE Is NOT MUCH “NEWS”? 
in the quiet but fruitful work of various organizations that are 
devoted to noble purposes. They do not do much parading, 
and many of them have little to spend in publicity. Some even 
have to husband their means with care in order to carry out 
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their programs and to meet demands made upon them. But 
they get results, and that is what counts. 

It is a stimulating thought that all over Christendom there 
are busy men and women who serve, without pay, on boards and 
committees which attend to the tedious routine of planning and 
managing and soliciting funds in order that some good work 
may continue, and who find their reward in the record of things 
accomplished in the work of the Kingdom. One such cause is 
that of the Gideons. Its name appears in the papers only 
occasionally, but this statement from The Evangelical Chris- 
tian shows that it is one of the agencies that is bringing the 
Gospel to the attention of men: 


“The Annual Meeting of The Christian Commercial 
Travellers’ Association, better known to our readers as the 
‘Gideons,’ was held in Maranatha Hall, Toronto, on a recent 
Saturday evening. It is always interesting to learn of progress 
in any department of Christian activity, and this splendid or- 
ganization reports the greatest year in its history. 

“Tt is hardly necessary here to emphasize the work done by 
the ‘Gideons’ in seeking to place a Bible in every hotel room 
throughout this continent. What far-reaching results have 
come from this magnificent work, only God knows, and eternity 
alone will fully reveal the story. 

“Since the ‘Gideons’ were formed 991,010 Bibles had been 
placed in hotels in the United States to the end of December 
last year, and 59,843 in Canada, making a total of 1,050,853 ; 
in other countries 6,678 Bibles have been placed. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Canadian ‘Gideons’ have offered to place 
Bibles in the hotels of India as they have already done in Pekin, 
China, and in Jerusalem.” 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT IS ALWAYS WITH US TO A 
greater or smaller degree. Our industrial system is subject to 
waves of prosperity with their accompanying troughs of de- 
pression for which no economic preventive has yet been devised. 
More than this, the cure of the ills of a decreasing volume of 
business is not going to be found in mere economic analysis and 
planning. A profound sense of responsibility for our neigh- 
bor’s welfare, as inculcated by Christianity, is needed as the 
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great motive behind all scientific and financial endeavors toward 
alleviation of unemployment ills. This comment on the pres- 
ent situation appeared in a recent issue of the Federal Council 
Bulletin: ; 

“Unemployment is a difficult problem, to be sure, and yet 
the principal reason that further progress toward its solution 
has not been made is because the public conscience has not yet 
been aroused on the subject. One of the most prominent manu- 
facturers in this country said recently that if we had applied 
to the problems of unemployment as much intelligence and 
effort as we have to the development of new machinery for our 
factories, we should be well on our way toward a successful 
solution. 

“Recently a large automobile factory declared dividends 
(out of surplus) of nearly a million dollars for a period during 
which it had failed to give work to thousands of its own em- 
ployes who were besieging the social agencies for help. Jesus 
said, ‘A man is more valuable than a sheep.’ This factory 
didn’t think so. It put dividends first. We need more Chris- 
tian conscience on this entire matter as well as the best brains 
of our economists.” 


Ir Is NOT WHOLLY AN ADVANTAGE TO BE THE ONLY RICH MAN IN 
a town of poor people. No matter how honestly he may have 
come by his money, the possessor of large wealth is the object 
of an envy which easily becomes hatred. What is true of men 
is also true of nations. And now America has become the rich- 
est among the nations of the world. Many things that we take 
as ordinary necessities for our way of living are unknown 
luxuries to the most of our fellows in other countries. This 
accounts for the growing dislike of this country in Europe, 
and has made us the peculiar object of the hatred of Russian 
Communism. 

What is to be done about it? It is out of the question to 
throw away our wealth. But, if Americans who possess great 
fortunes could come to regard themselves as stewards of means 
for relieving distress wherever relief is needed and of helping 
other peoples to a higher and more comfortable plane of life, 
the attitude of the world toward this nation could hardly fail 
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_ to undergo a favorable change. Mr. Owen D. Young, whose 
_ name is attached to the plan for solving the problem of repara- 
tions in Europe, has given in this it-m from The United Pres- 
byterian a serious word of warning and advice: 


“America is not popular among the nations. Owen D. 
Young, speaking on international affairs in San Francisco, ex- 
plains our unpopularity by saying that America is “Too rich to 
be loved.? Jealousy stares in through our windows. Sullen 
hatred waits at our door. National traits are simply individual 
traits magnified a thousand fold. And it is part of unredeemed, 
unsantified human nature to hate the successful man, and to 
throw bricks at those more favorably situated than the masses. 
He believes that we must share our good with all, or it will be 
eventually taken from us. He believes that we must lift the 
world up to our plane of living, or the other nations will even- 
tually pull us down to theirs. He said: ‘Let no man think that 
the living standards of America can be permanently maintained 
at a measurably higher level than those of other civilized coun- 
tries. Either we shall lift theirs to ours, or they will drag ours 
down to theirs.’ The only man who can be rich and still be 
loved is the man who regards his wealth as God’s estate to be 
administered for the highest welfare of the human race. That 
kind of a rich man will always be rich, eternally rich; rich in 
the love of man and of God, rich in memory and rich in hope. 
Whatever you have, share it: ‘All mine is thine.’ ”’ 


A FEW DECADEs AGO CoMMUNISM WAS A THING TO BE ASSOCIATED 
with the downtrodden of Europe. It seemed to call for little 
attention on the part of citizens of free and enlightened 
America. But all this is changing—and changing rapidly. 
When we reflect that the thinking of the masses in our great 
Eastern industrial states is steadily becoming Europeanized, 
due to the increasing proportion of non-Anglo-Saxon immigra- 
tion, and that here Communistic propagandists, with their in- 
sistent atheism, are busy sowing their seed, the question of 
Communism becomes a major problem not only for the nation 


but for the church as well. 
In making a vigorous appeal, in Bibliotheca Sacra, for 
better newspapers and pointing out their duties and opportuni- 
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ties, Dr. H. H. Marlin includes Communism as one of the things 
that demand serious journalistic attention, and he describes it 
in this way: 

“The spirit of Communism is everywhere rampant and it 
is the most disturbing of all the evil spirits which afflict and 
threaten the securities of civilized life. Its propaganda is 
world-wide, penetrating all classes and minds, leavening with 
almost inconceivable rapidity the great human mass, and it 
presents to organized government, to organized society the 
gravest problem with which modern man has ever been con- 
fronted, and with which he has been called upon to wrestle. 
Communism is in some respects the most virile of all the great 
political and economic heresies of life, and its disciples number 
not only millons who stands openly with it, but it numbers 
frightful millions waiting in the borderland of organized society 
to rush forth at the first favorable opportunity to loot the 
world, and to destroy all the foundations upon which rests the 
mighty citadel of twentieth century civilization. 

“There is need of a world torch fully to illuminate Com- 
munism and there is need and immediate need of strengthening 
the soul of life against it, lest it flood us suddenly some day 
with its darkness and put out all the great lights of life. Com- 
munism may well be described as that chief impudence of our 
law, that treason against law and the God of law, that mon- 
strous affront against the intelligence of life, that demonstrated 
fraud, that terrifying return to the yokes and chains of yes- 
terday, that devil’s empire, that world nightmare which 
threatens to flood with primitive chaos and darkness all our 
empires of order, of opportunity, of freedom, of hope which 
were bought for us out of the long centuries with the blood and 
the anguish of all nations. 

“Shall we toy with Communism: shall we fondle it: shall 
we risk babbling about it frivolously and join the empty chatter 
of the fool? Or shall we see it clearly as it is—the biggest gold 
brick ever offered to a gullible humanity? The entire race of 
man needs to see Communism essentially, and needs to know it 
as a philosophy of life now on trial in the land of Russia. 
Under such an illumination of the world mind, Communism 
would shrivel to dust and as dust it would be blown away. 
There is need of a world torch, and that torch must be made 
of newspapers, held on high, and casting a great light cease- 
lessly upon the biggest ‘mare’s nest’? ever discovered and un- 
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covered in the litter and chaff of the revolutionary barnyard— 
| Communism.” 


| THERE Is PROMISE OF RELIGIOUS AND MORAL DISASTER IN THE 
failure of our American churches to meet in any adequate 
| degree the perils of an irreligious, even antireligious, immigra- 
tion. It is a tragedy when the ministry stands in the very 
_ presence of what is at once a great danger and a great oppor- 
tunity and yet devotes so much of its energy to questioning the 
_ validity of the faith, to matters of polity, and to debating this, 
that, and the other public question that is secondary to its great 
problem of evangelizing mankind. 

Through the columns of Zion’s Herald Azariah F. Reimer 
gives us “A Few Startling Facts,” and these things about our 
northern Atlantic coast cities deserve more than passing 
notice: 


“The Eastern seaboard cities of the United States, north 
of Washington, D. C., today are more suburbs of Southern and 
Eastern Europe than they are actually parts of our country. 
There is little comfort on the part of the old-line stock to know 
that they are now outnumbered and outvoted, and that for the 
immediate future there is little of hope or of help. These 
immigrant peoples who came in vast numbers as our servants— 
almost as our slaves—are now arriving at their majority, and 
are exercising their power, political, intellectual, and religious, 
for the time immediately ahead. 

“Much too late, most of our evangelical Protestant bodies 
have become interested in these people and discovered that they 
have dominant moral and spiritual ideals as pilgrims to 
America, even as had the early Pilgrim Fathers three hundred 
years ago. The most thoughtful of these newer peoples came 
to America, not merely for economic betterment, but to turn 
their backs upon European slavery in the moral and spiritual 
realm forever. Our census statistics reveal that about thirty- 
three millions of this country’s population are of these immi- 
grant masses, or of their children, who came to this country 
within the past generation. If the Roman Catholic Church held 
even its own, it would have a population here, not of eighteen 
millions, but of twice that number. The fact is, concerning 
this vast immigrant mass, that they are inimical to the old 
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cl.urch, and profess themselves to be ‘unbelievers’ attached to 
no religious group, and with no positive religious faith. These 
colonize in our cities and are the prey of wandering dema- 
gogues, and the tool of sleek politicians.” 


RuSSIA SEEMS DESTINED TO HOLD THE CLOSE AND ANXIOUS ATTEN- 
tion of the world for some time to come. To the Christian 
church it has a peculiar interest because of the obstacles it is 
now putting in the way of the Gospel there. We owe Russia, 
first of all, our prayers, and, where Providence opens the way, 
our service. Moreover, the history of that country should en- 
list our sympathy for her people, since their present deplorable 
state is the natural result of ages of oppression. No tyranny 
is worse than mass tyranny, and this has come to Russia 
through the eruption of social forces so long repressed as to 
have an explosive effect when suddenly released. 

What, then, has been Russia’s history, particularly as re- 
gards religion? One need not engage in a long historical in- 
vestigation to learn the main points. A mere outline puts us in 
possession of sufficient facts to permit an intelligent grasp of 
the present situation. The European Harvest Field has pub- 
lished a brief survey of this kind, written by Rev. John Johnson, 
American Secretary of the All-Russian Evangelical Christian 
Union. From this we quote freely the paragraphs below, since 
they give what is essential to a proper understanding of the 
Russian problem: 

“Over a thousand years ago Russia was a semi-barbaric, 
heathen country. Many different Slavic tribes were roaming 
and fighting each other on the vast plains of that immense 
country. As the years rolled by these tribes began to acquire 
self-consciousness and a desire for some kind of state organiza- 
tion. They wanted a ruler but were so ignorant and divided 
that they were not able to find one among themselves, so they 
invited some one from the land of Russ with the following 
petition: ‘Our land is vast and rich, but there is no order in 
it. Come, possess us and rule over us.’? One of the dukes of 
the land of Russ accepted this invitation and came as their 
ruler. This was the beginning of Russian history. 

“Some more time elapsed. Russia was gaining some 
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strength, stability and more of self-consciousness but it now 
| began to express a religious dissatisfaction. Being dissatisfied 

with its paganism Russia began to look for a better religion 
_than it had. A special delegation of official representatives 
j was sent abroad to study two or three different kinds of reli- 
} gions in order that Russia could select the best. Surely this 
} must be considered as a very important historical fact as well 
j as factor, showing how an entire nation was involved in looking 
| for a better religion. 

“At that time Christianity was moving further eastward. 
Some of the Greek Christian missionaries were very much inter- 
ested in Russia and began to approach it. So naturally, to- 
| gether with the Jewish and Mohammedan faiths, Greek Chris- 
_ tianity was investigated and it appealed so strongly to the 
delegation that they heartily recommended its acceptance. 
_ And thus on their recommendation in a short time and without 
_ further study, investigation or instruction being given to the 
people Russia became a Christian country. Greek Orthodox 
Christianity in this way became almost the compulsory religion 
of that Slavic nation. 

“This change took place in A.D. 988, during the reign of 
Duke Vladimir who was then ruling the city of Kiev. 

“Thus Russia, at least nominally, became a Christian 
nation and for about a thousand years strengthened itself 
politically, socially and religiously. The Church of Russia was 
a State Church and constituted a mighty power for the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Almost up to the Revolution of 1917 no other religious 
bodies in Russia outside of the Greek Orthodox Church could 
freely enjoy exercise and practice their faith and ministry. 
All those who dared to depart from the State Church and con- 
fess some other faith which might have been of a much higher 
standing than the Greek Orthodox Church were severely pun- 
ished, despised, persecuted, beaten and in many instances killed. 

“The Russian Greek Orthodox Church lived its own life, 
holding fast to its traditional, ritualistic dogmas, beliefs and 
doctrines. Outwardly it was clothed in splendor and beauty, 
but inwardly it was empty, corrupt and dead. It failed to 
satisfy the spiritual expectations, longings and needs of the 
God-seeking people of Russia. 

“Tt is a most astonishing fact that the Renaissance and the 
Reformation of western Europe were not able to affect Russia 
and the Greek Orthodox Church. Only after the lapse of three 
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centuries after the Reformation some small beginnings of the 
Evangelical Christian movement began to appear in Russia. 
These beginnings were very weak and were met by a most bitter 
opposition. Nevertheless, when once a good seed is cast into the 
ground it will not die but surely bring forth some wonderful 
fruit. However insignificant the beginnings of the Evangelical 
movement in Russia may have seemed and however difficult all 
efforts were in promoting that movement nevertheless it began to 
spread and make itself felt in the life of the Russian people. In 
fact all over that vast country where once barbaric heathen 
tribes were roaming, now individuals and families and whole 
communities began to confess that glorious ‘faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints.’ 

“Up to the Revolution of 1917 there were said to be between 
four hundred thousand and six hundred thousand so-called 
Believers or Protestants in Russia but it is quite safe to assert 
that the real and most effective Evangelical Reformation as a 
spiritual regeneration started in the year of 1917. 

“At that time the imperialistic Government of Russia was 
overthrown. The Russian Greek Orthodox Church was placed 
on the same level with other bodies. Great sufferings, famine, 
pestilence and other difficulties prepared the hearts of the Rus- 
sian people for the Gospel and saving power of Jesus Christ. 
Our. brethren in Russia, especially the All-Russian Evangelical 
Christian Union, were engaged in sowing the seed of the Gospel 
day and night. Masses were asking, yea, begging for the bread 
of the Gospel. Services and revival meetings were most effective 
and crowded beyond capacity.” 


MuvcH Is BEING SAID ABOUT THE EFFECT OF THE MACHINE AGE 
upon the worker, the man who uses the machine. The emphasis, 
however, has been quite largely upon the economic aspects of 
the matter and upon society as influenced by its changing 
economic factors. But there is something beyond all this. 
Mass production, the great principle of modern industry, is 
having a great deal to do with shaping individual character. 
That thing we call personality gets small consideration in an 
age that is constantly seeking the machine that shall dispense 
with the greatest number of workers. 

Conditions in America have not only favored this increase 
of machines as against the increase of workers, in proportion 
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to the amount of work turned out, but they have today made it 
compulsory upon the employer. He must reduce cost of pro- 
duction, or competition will ruin him. All this tends to produce 
a greater cleavage between rich and poor, between employer 
class and employed class. 


The difference between the question America faces in the 
matter of mass production, and that of Europe is brought out 
in an article by Andre Siegfried in The Yale Review, under the 
heading, Will Europe be Americanized? The author, writing 
more especially from the French viewpoint, does not look for 
any wholesale adoption of American methods on the Continent, 
and one of the reasons for his view is the inherent attitude of 
the Old World artisan himself. On this point he makes these 
observations: 


“The relations of the man to the tool and of the tool to 
the man may be regarded as one of the most fascinating and 
indeed anguished problems of our time. The new conception 
of production which is making America great is surreptitiously 
transforming the man himself, and there lies its main and in- 
tense gravity. But we have in France, as well as in many other 
countries of Europe, a class of artisans in which the European 
genius, as formed by a tradition of more than a thousand years, 
still expresses itself. Among these workers there exists a sort 
of humanism, a thoroughly civilized state of mind, whose source 
is not book knowledge but a complete adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to the tasks he accepts and loves. With this goes a per- 
sonal conception of life, a sense of values and even an aesthetic 
consciousness, which is not borrowed but arises from profes- 
sional experience. It is, above all, an expression of the dignity 
of the man, considered mainly as creator. Artisans and artists 
belong, after all, to the same family. It is doubtful whether 
mass production and intense mechanization, as we see them 
growing everywhere, would allow such a class to maintain itself 
in Europe. In America, it is already largely a thing of the 
past. 

“While the old conception of life and work was mainly de- 
pendent on nature, the new conception has aggressively asserted 
itself as independent of it. Here can be seen the most striking 
contrast between European and American civilization. The 
latter moves and develops without consideration for time or 
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- adaption of the man to his natural environment. Yet the wis- 
dom of America in this respect remains to be proved and it is 
not certain that the old saying has ceased to be true: ‘Time 
avenges itself for what is done outside of it.’ 

“An entirely new vision of the place of workers in society 
will be needed if all the consequences of modern production are 
sincerely accepted. A new type of individual may be born of 
it, and America may give him to the world; but, in the present 
state of production, it seems difficult for the individual, as con- 
ceived by Europe, to survive. 

“There is something pathetic in this opposition of the old 
and the new worlds because, although the discussion is chiefly 
about wages and cost of production, its real meaning goes much 
deeper than merely technical considerations. What is at stake, 
after all, is nothing less than a whole conception of man, of 
society, and of life.” 


THE NARCOTIC MENACE MIGHT ALMOST BE SAID TO HAVE 
attacked this country under cover of the fight against alcohol. 
A generation ago the drug evil was hardly thought of as a 
national menace, but so swift has been its development that it 
now demands the most serious and immediate attention. In 
addition to what Captain Hobson has shown us about the 
nature of narcotic addiction and its progress in America, let 
us give this statement, from an article in The Christian Century 
by Charles S. Kendall, on the prevalence of the evil in the 
United States and the way to meet it: 


“The United States uses the most opium derivates per 
annum, leading the world with thirty-six grains per capita. 
India is next with twenty-seven grains; France, four; England, 
three; Germany, two; China, two; Italy, one. These figures 
appeared as the result of the League of Nations survey in 1923. 

“Our problem is evident. In spite of all the laws we have 
against the use of drugs to the extent of addiction, we have 
our one million addicts. We cannot call them all spineless 
weaklings, although some may be. We cannot go on misunder- 
standing them and forcing them to hide away from a merciless 
society. Authorities have yet to find a person who takes the 
drug for ‘pipe-dreams’ and sensual pleasure. These unfortu- 
nates derive no pleasure from it—only relief from pain. We 
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certainly see the folly of arresting them and giving them their 
drugs free of charge. 
“What shall we do? ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.’ Intelligent understanding of the problen— 
thorough education of school children as to the inevitable and 
terrible consequences of the use of drugs will make the children 
as wary as they now are of spiders and mushrooms. If the 
public can be taught that the man who steps on a coiled rattle- 
snake is in no more danger of being terribly poisoned than the 
man who takes drugs, the numbers of new addicts will fall off 
to a minimum. It is, after all, a matter of education. Some 
say that prohibition has caused addicts, but general reports 
show this to be false. The department of health of Los Angeles 
reports that of five hundred registered drug addicts on their 
lists, only three claim to have acquired the habit since the pro- 
hibition law went into effect.” 


PROTESTANT MISSIONARY WORK IS SUFFERING JUST NOW FROM 
the failure of the church to give it proper support, but viewed 
as a great Christian movement its status, even at present, must 
command respect. This item from The International Journal 
of Religious Education should encourage those Christians 
who are endeavoring to obey the command to carry the Gospel 
into all the world: 

“Dr. Julius Richter of the University of Berlin, has sum- 
marized in statistical form Protestant foreign missionary effort 
throughout the world. He finds that the total number of mis- 
sionaries employed amounts to 30,000, who are assisted in their 
evangelistic work by more than 8,000,000 Christian natives. 
The Protestant missions maintain 50,000 elementary schools, 
giving instruction to 242,000,000 pupils. In addition, there 
_ are 100 mission high schools, with 23,000 students, 460 mis- 
sion theological seminaries, with 11,000 students, and 300 nor- 


mal schools. Over 1,100 physicians serve the people on these 
mission fields through 858 Protestant mission hospitals.” 


Ir HAS BEEN FREQUENTLY POINTED OUT THAT, WHEN A ME- 
chanic spends his working day making a a few simple motions 
in tending a machine or in the assembling of many machines of 
the same kind, his mind must suffer from such restriction. Yet 
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in a similar way, and differing mainly in degree, most people 
spend their whole lives. That is, they follow some trade or 
business or profession, falling more and more into ruts and 
content to use their minds only as their routine duties demand. 
Beyond a little recreation and some perfunctory social activi- 
ties, they have no occupations that develop them intellectually 
or spiritually. Anything like real culture is almost or quite 
lacking. 

Modern education has encouraged this through the large 
place it has been giving to vocational, especially technical, 
training. The demands of the industrial, commercial, and pro- 
fessional worlds are so exacting that the necessarily large pro- 
vision for vocational training leaves small place in the student’s 
time for attention to the needs of his higher nature, even 
though he may hear considerable formal advice about cultivat- 
ing the finer things of life. 

As a result we are developing minds that really do not 
comprehend that one who follows some vocation for a living can 
still enjoy truly cultural activities. Not only so, but life is now 
so specialized that many cannot -even understand that it is 
possible to have important yet diverse interests. In writing 
in The Atlantic Monthly upon the principles underlying the 
work of Antioch College, President Arthur E. Morgan touches 
this point when he says concerning the need of a sense of pro- 
portion: 

“At Antioch College we hold that a true sense of proportion 
is a pearl of great price, for which we should be ready to sell 
very much of what we have. No quality of character, no ele- 
ment of personal development, is of such superlative worth 
that one does well to give it unlimited attention to the exclusion 
of all other interests. Even the pursuit of proportion may be 
carried to a point where it will absorb energy that otherwise 
could better be used in increasing the total value of living. 

“There is a temper of mind which assumes that we may 
care either for this or for that, but that the presence of any 
strong interest must exclude its opposite. Such minds are in- 
sensitive to fine proportion. I cannot endure these ‘either-or’ 
persons. A one-track mind assumes that all others must be 
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similarly afflicted, and that attention to any particular interest 
necessarily implies a disregard for contrasting interests. Tell 
such a person that you are interested in science, and he will 
say, ‘Oh, but religion is so much more important,’ as though 
they were mutually exclusive. Tell him you are interested in 
developing in young people a practical adjustment to real life, 
and he will assume that you have no care for a liberal 
education.” 


Most OF THE ADVICE GIVEN IS LIKE LAws IN AMERICA—VERY 
little is obeyed or even remembered. Yet we all go on giving 
counsel without end. But now and then there is a name at- 
tached to it which commands attention, so that it is not so 
easily forgotten. The Religious Herald has recently repub- 
lished some admonition given to young preachers by Dr. John 
A. Broadus in a letter to that paper, published in its issue 
of September 8, 1859. It was written the year that he decided 
to relinquish his pastorate in order to take up seminary work. 
Here are several extracts that may not be amiss today: 

“Young preachers who have enjoyed superior advantages 
for academical education are often distressed and, no doubt, 
sometimes injured by knowing that they are expected to make 
a great display and show themselves something extra. The 
most desirable sort of compliment in my opinion that could be 
paid to one who had been studying with us, would be that some 
judicious person should say, after seeing and hearing him, 
‘That is a modest and intelligent young brother, without airs or 
oddities. He preaches sensible sermons, practical and earnest ; 
and I think he is going to make quite a good preacher.’ ” 


In the same letter Dr. Broadus repeats a remark he heard 
a university professor make: 

“ “Tt is very useful to go to Germany, gentlemen, but it 
ought to be remembered that if a man doesn’t carry brains 
with him to Germany, he won’t bring brains away from Ger- 
many.’ ” 


WE BECOME SO ACCUSTOMED TO NOISE WE DO NOT NOTICE IT, BUT THE 
frequent difficulty the vacationist from the city has at first in 
trying to adjust himself to the quiet of a country home proves 
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that he has all along been affected by the discordant sounds of 
his usual life. The consulting psychologist of the City College 
of New York, Dr. Arthur P. Payne, has been quoted by Jessie 
Henderson in the Consolidated Press Association as saying: 


“The New Yorker is a product of noise, the incessant noise 
of rushing traffic, whistles, and riveting-machines. Soldiers 
get war shell-shock; New Yorkers get peace shell-shock, a con- 
dition of nerves less obvious, but more insidious. It makes the 
New Yorker smoke more cigarets than any one else in the 
world, it eggs him on to splendid achievement, or shatters his 
morale, it keeps the speak-easies open, it builds sky-scrapers, 
and it makes a quiet evening at home with a book as rare on 
Manhattan as a buttercup on Broadway.” 

“You hear much about the evils of liquor in New York. 
But you don’t hear about the evils of drugs with which New 
Yorkers try to induce sleep. The habit of taking sleep-inducing 
drugs is a bigger danger to New Yorkers at present even than 
bootleg liquor. It is a danger both serious and wide-spread.”’ 


To this may be added a statement from an article upon 
avoiding the infirmities of age, by Dr. H. Jaworski in L’Ere 
Nouvelle (Paris), both this and the preceding quotations being 
taken from extracts in The Literary Digest: 


“To grow young again is not necessarily to prolong life. 
It is to struggle against the infirmities of age and in a certain 
degree to prolong the vital activity. Old age is fatigue; it is 
falling, little by little, into decrepitude, to feel inconveniences 
and discomforts accumulating; in a word, it is disintegration. 
And no one can help wanting to be young again. 

“The automobile, the telephone, the radio, the cinema, and 
many other modern inventions, bring on additional fatigues, 
which affect our nervous systems in a notable degree. We live 
in a very different rhythm, and a day in 1929 is perhaps equiva- 
lent to ten of the thirteenth century.” 
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BOOKS 


CoMMENTARY ON THE Four GosPeEts : 


THE TERM “ 


COMMENTARY ” needs more definite classification. 
There are many different kinds of commentaries—exegetical, 
expository, critical, historical, devotional. Of course, these 
characterizations are by no means mutually exclusive, but only 
suggest predominant points of view or modes of approach. 
The present Commentary on the Four Gospels, by Professor 
David Smith, is a combination of the expository and devotional 
methods. Dr. Smith needs no introduction to the Christian 
public. He is the author of that interesting book on the minis- 
try of our Lord Jesus entitled The Days of His Flesh, and, as 
the advertisement of this commentary says, “For almost a 
quarter of a century he has been answering the questions of the 
ordinary man, helping him to understand the Bible and to hold 
his faith with reason.”” The avowed aim and method of his 


present work is summed up in these sentences from the Preface: 


“This is a disciple’s commentary, written by a disciple of 
the Heavenly Master, who has spent long years in continual 
study of the sacred record of His revelation of grace and truth 
and would fain share with his fellow-disciples, learned and un- 
learned alike, the rich treasure which he has discovered there; 
and its purpose has imposed two inevitable limitations. 

“1, The avoidance of technical discussion of critical ques- 
fons. . . . 

“2. The employment, as the material of exposition, not of 
the Greek text but of an English translation.” 


In regard to this second limitation the author says: 


“In truth in the reading of Scripture a scholar versed in 
the originals has no essential advantage over the plain man who 
knows only his mother tongue.” 


1 Commentary on the Four Gospels. By David Smith, M.A., D.D. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 1928. In three volumes: 
Matthew, with Introduction to the Four Gospels. Pp. xxxvi+485; Mark- 
Luke. Pp. 474; John. Pp. 393. 
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And the rather startling explanation is advanced: 


“For both alike read the Word of God, and all the differ- 
ence is that the one reads it in the words of Prophets, Apostles, 
and Evangelists, while the other reads it in the words of the 
King James’s Translators.” (Italics are the reviewer’s, and 
call attention to the remarkable naiveté of this statement. ) 


In these quotations the main characteristics of the com- 
mentary have been very fairly described. It is an endeavor on 
the part of a “ disciple ” to share with his fellow disciples “ the 
rich treasure which he has discovered.” It is frankly devo- 
tional; and even when positively and assertively didactic the 
sentences are flavored with an almost hortatory spirit of per- 
sonal discipleship. It is expositional; and yet not always in 
the sense that the verses and clauses are explained. Rather it 


is a connected series of brief expository addresses founded upon — 


the continuous text of the King James Version of the four 
Gospels. One is always in touch with a preacher, a disciple 
sharing with his fellow disciples. The pages are full of delight- 
ful quotations, both prose and poetry, and abound in quaint 
and often unexpected applications. 

These qualities will undoubtedly win for these three volumes 
a considerable audience. They should prove very acceptable 
and helpful to a large number of Bible readers. On the whole, 
this influence will be pronouncedly on the side of constructive 
faith, and they will have a strong appeal for laymen whose main 
concern is for that which is at once interesting and inspira- 
tional. For such a commentary a wide circulation may well be 
anticipated and desired. 

On the jacket Dr. Smith is heralded as “The Matthew 
Henry of Today.” Certainly a considerable claim. The 
author himself, in the sentence already quoted from the Preface, 
indulges the hope that his work will win the attention of 
“learned and unlearned alike.” One wonders as to that. He 
also says, in speaking of his avoidance of technical discussion 
of critical questions, that “scholarly readers, aware of the 
critical problems, will recognize that these have always been 
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before my mind and that my conclusions, whether they approve 
them or not, are deliberate and considered judgments.” One 
wonders as to that, too. Is there just a suggestion of hesitance 
in the clause, “whether they approve them or not,” a recogni- 
tion of the possibility, perhaps even the probability, that those 
who are “aware of the critical problems” can hardly be ex- 
-pected to approve some of the unargued and unsupported 
conclusions? 

It may be a little surprising to “the plain man who knows 
only his mother tongue,” and who is prepared to take at its 
face value our author’s assurance that those who read “the 
words of the King James’s Translators” are at no essential 
disadvantage when compared with those who read “the words 
of Prophets, Apostles, and Evangelists”—it may be a little 
disconcerting to find how often such expressions are used as 
“according to the true text,” or this “is lacking in the best 
manuscripts,” or “so the word in the original signifies.” Ap- 
parently “the words of the King James’s Translators” some- 
times do need revision in favor of “the words of the Prophets, 
Apostles, and Evangelists.” Moreover, while Professor Smith 
very possibly may be correct in many cases, it will be discon- 
certing also to “the scholar versed in the originals” to find these 
assertions upon more or less debatable textual and exegetical 
questions set down with such unhesitating conclusiveness. One 
may perhaps be permitted to prefer the less dogmatic method 
of the American Revision, whose explanatory footnotes are 
more cautiously phrased—“many ancient authorities,” or 
“some ancient authorities omit,” or the like. 

One of the noticeable features of this commentary is the 
frequency with which quite unusual interpretations are intro- 
duced. This has the advantage of suggestiveness and the dis- 
advantage which always attends the advocacy of conjectural 
novelties. Only a few examples can be cited in a brief review. 
They could be multiplied. Take, for instance, the account of 
the visit of Nicodemus to Jesus in John 3. Dr. Smith is not 
only sure that the expression, “a man of the Pharisees,” 
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“means not merely that Nicodemus belonged to that party but 
that he was its delegate,” but he is also sure that this fact ex- — 
plains the phrase, “came to Jesus by night.” “. . . they — 
dispatched a delegate to interview Him and ascertain the truth 
from His own lips. Unwilling to compromise themselves, they 
shunned publicity; and therefore it is and not from cowardice 
that Nicodemus ‘came to Jesus by night.’ ” 

In the story of our Lord’s interview with the woman of 
Samaria in John 4, the words, “He must needs pass through 
Samaria,” are explained in none of the usual ways; but, as to 
the route, our author is confident that “the reason was that 
traveling by it He would pass near Aenon, and not only ascer- 
tain the particulars of His friend’s [John the Baptist’s]| arrest 
but perhaps meet with some of his scattered followers.” In 
connection with this same incident we are informed that it was 
the woman who told the disciples what had passed between 
Jesus and herself. “St. John had the story from her lips, and 
one can hardly read it without recognising it as hers.” This 
is, of course, possible—but is it so certain? 

In discussing the supper at Bethany after the raising of 
Lazarus, Mary the sister of Lazarus is not only identified with 
“the sinful woman of Luke 7,” but this interpretation of her 
anointing of our Lord is unhesitatingly given: “It was a re- 
enactment of that former scene, assuring the Lord that His 
mercy lived in her grateful remembrance and openly confessing 
that the raising of Lazarus from the dead was not the only 
debt which her home owed Him.” 

Speaking of the expression, “many have taken in hand to 
draw up a narrative,” in the first verse of the Third Gospel, 
Dr. Smith says: “St. Luke appropriately employs it [the verb 
“have taken in hand” ] of rash practitioners who have taken 
a task in hand without the necessary equipment, referring espe- 
cially to those legend-mongers who were already corrupting 
the evangelic tradition with such ‘profane and oldwifish fables’ 
as we find in the apochryphal Gospels.” (Italics the reviewer’s.) 

One could go on citing such interpretations. But these 
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will suffice. They certainly serve to enliven the pages of this 
really unusual commentary, and interestingly enough they so 
blend in with its many delightful features as, in the end, 
actually to contribute to the attainment of the goal which the 
author set for himself, the creating of an atmosphere of “shar- 
ing with his fellow-disciples the rich treasure which he has dis- 
covered in the sacred record of God’s revelation of grace and 
truth.” James Corrin Srovr. 


Breuyoup Tur Man 2 


Tuis is a book whose motif is to account for the fact and per- 
sonality of the Man Jesus; to trace the springs of His intellec- 
tions, emotions, and choices, and to identify them in Christol- 
ogy. Much labor was spent by the author in the task of 
collecting the judgments of world writers concerning the 
Galilean. That Nietzsche was amongst this number gives some 
token in advance of the trend of interpretation and the char- 
acter of conclusions reached. 

Dr. Rittlemeyer is a German, an author, editor, and reli- 
gious leader, known not only for his books, which carry a great 
charm of style and thought, but also as a sometime popular 
pastor in Nuremberg and Berlin. The present work is the 
result of a long ago formed purpose to write a life of Jeus. In 
explication of this purpose the writer forecasts as to what 
manner of man the Galilean would become to a disciple who 
has spent his student days in studying works on the life of 
Jesus, who in middle years has gone through these works again 
and again, and who has expended his ripened powers in medita- 
tion on “the scant memorabilia in the New Testament.” 

In reading the four short chapters of this book one half 
trusts that here and there the translators have failed to express 
the author’s more exact meaning; but this hardly can be the 
case to any important extent. As a humanistic outlining of 
the mind and soul of the Man, the discourse is engaging and, 

2 Behold The Man. By Friedrich Rittlemeyer, Ph.D. Authorized trans- 


lation by Erich Hofacker and George Bennett Hatfield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. 167. 
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to a degree, spiritually fascinating. The composite religious, 
ethical, and altruistic picture drawn by the author is uplifting, 
while the views ascribed to Jesus concerning Himself, the times, 
and people He knew, and the phenomena of the Kingdom He 
sought, are supermundane; but these are not always correct, 
or even logically conceived. It is the same bland, and at last 
impossible, subjective neo-Unitarianism of a Christ humanity 
without hypostatic union with the Godhood. What is here 
said of the Galilean might, with some abatements, be said of 
Confucius or Socrates, and, certainly, of St. Paul. 

Throughout the one hundred and sixty-odd pages of his 
volume the author has repeatedly approached the glorious 
spectacle of a triumphant Christ, but has never once seen the 
origin and explanation of that triumph in the incarnate God- 
hood. Never once has essential divinity been suggested as the 
measure of Christhood. Never once has the miracle of the 
Resurrection been projected across the tract of that triumph. 
Jesus the Man dazzles, charms, and even mentally and pas- 
sionally intoxicates; but He is not represented as changing and 
saving men through His blood, or. drawing them upward by 
His cross. It is an ecstatic, self-devoted, and overcoming, 
though sometimes disappointed and abortive, life, suspended in 
the midheavens of consciousness and theological obsession. 
The following paragraph well illustrates the attitude, reason- 
ing, and conclusions of the author: 


“Such a record persuades us that we are confronted in it 
by an imposing human being fully alive. We admit that our 
Gospel writers show lack of agility in their thinking, and of 
style in their writing; but we know, also, that their accounts 
present a figure unique in its humanity and human in its unique- 
ness, composed of many quite different characteristics, which 
at the same time preserve so great an inner consistency among 
themselves that these unusual elements unite to form a con- 
vineing, single, unitary picture. The Being we see here em- 
bodies a splendor of manhood now for the first time receiving 
belated recognition, after the centuries have prepared the way 
by sharpening and schooling our insight into the worth of per- 
sonality.” (P. 132.) 
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The tendency in certain schools of theological thought to- 
day is to concentrate Christology about the present life. The 
ideals and attainments of this life are thus made to be largely 
the goal of the Kingdom of God, the end of the thinking and 
speaking of the Nazarene. The Gospel, and therefore the per- 
sonal offices of Christ, are restricted to the place and time of 
here and now. The Man Jesus is the superman. These notions 
are more or less the flavor of the following: 

“What then is the special significance of Jesus for the 
present age? Or, to put the question more definitely, Who are 
the people for whom Jesus possesses significance today? The 
whole preceding discussion supplies the answer. Jesus can be 
of service to all who seek to attain a true humanity. This 
seeking and yearning is, as yet, not strongly prevalent in the 
world. Very few people have the faintest notion yet of the 
splendor and nobility of true humanity. In spite of our high 
industrial development, the culture of man’s inner nature is 


still dominated by a barbarism which greatly alarms those who 
have the insight to appraise it.” (P. 144.) 


Precisely. This is the fact which St. Paul appraises in 
tremendous phrasings in the fifth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans and sets against it all the triumphant truth: “ But 
God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. Much more then, being now justified 
by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him.” 

But this expedient is not once mentioned in our author’s 


volume. H. M. Du Bosz. 


Tue Setr: Its Bopy anv Freepom 


One cannot help admiring the intellectual daring of Professor 
Hocking of Harvard when he selects a theme like The Self: Its 
Body and Freedom for his Terry Lectures at Yale. In 1927 
its two important terms, Self and Freedom, were regarded as 
interesting relics of bygone ages. No one anxious to figure as 
intellectually up-to-date would have had the temerity to go to 


’ The Self: Its Body and Freedom. By William Ernest Hocking. The 
Terry Lectures. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1928. Pp. xti+178. 
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their defense. To do this in the light of modern knowledge 
forces one to reject Traditional Idealism, Materialism, Natural- 


ism, Pragmatism, Mechanism, Sociological Determinism, Be- — 


haviorism, and other schools of so-called scientific psychology. 
This is a formidable array of foes to face. Yet without hesita- 
tion and without fear our author goes to the fray and fights his 
way through them all to a new view of the relation of the self 
to its body and nature. 

One is refreshed by the natural, common sense justification 
of this attempt to champion the rights of the self. It is insisted 
that we have in our own persons, each of us, all the facts essen- 
tial for such a study. ‘No physical explanation of the self 


can alter the fact that the self is what it appears to itself to | 


be.”’ So we read: 


“Look at mind and body as systems of events rather than 
as substances, and the differences between them seem to become 
tenuous and reconcilable. The ingredients lose their disparity ; 
for on the ground of action, mind and body come to identity. 
What my body as a whole does, that I do.” (P. 23 f.) 


_One other quotation will set the self clearly before us: 


“The self is indeed a system of behavior. But it is a sys- 
tem of purposive behavior emerging from a persistent hope. 
The kernel of the self is its hope. . . . Meaning descends 
JSrom this single source upon the details of behavior.’’ (P. 46.) 


It is very difficult for the scientist to escape from the “fact 
that the self is what it appears to itself to be.” For he builds 
his whole objective world upon the premise that it is what it 
appears to his self to be. If the self functions so reliably for 
the physical scientist, it must be granted the same reliability 
in the field of psychology and philosophy. If the self is “a 
system of purposive behavior emerging from a persistent hope,” 
then we will soon be led to understand the function of religion. 

Professor Hocking does not deny that the inner mechan- 
isms of which modern psychology makes so much exist. He 
only claims that when psychologists try to cover the whole 
field they oversimplify the problem. “In a busy modern 
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) world,” he says, “the self fathoms the self, together with much 
other business in the course of the day’s work.” Having spent 
his whole life in a study of the philosophical aspects of this 
problem, and being familiar with the history of the profound 
| thought of the ages upon this subject, he feels that the solved- 
_while-you-wait method of handling this body-mind problem is 
too shallow. The consequences of dealing with it in such a 
simple manner are too serious. So he states his position thus: 


“We recur to our positive proposition, that the word self 
must mean to us what we know the self to be. In regard to 
psychology, more than to any other science, mankind has pro- 
found concern in its first principles, and certain inalienable 
rights in regard to the resulting portrait, which is, after all, its 
own. It is the more important that these rights be honestly 
exercised, since there is a deep tendency in human nature to 
become like that which we imagine ourselves to be. It is not a 
matter of indifference if a human being accepts an account of 
himself in terms devoid of meaning, of value, of purpose and 
of conscience.” (P. 45.) 


Taking up his position upon what he terms “the inalienable 
rights” of the self, our author, with uncanny strategy, starts 
his offensive against the marshalled hosts of his selfless foes. 
Instead of executing a frontal attack against them on their 
well defended fronts, he begins his operations on one of the 
forgotten fronts that stands unguarded. Man as the picture- 
making animal becomes the object of his interest. After a 
careful historical study of this feature of human interest and 
skill he remarks: 

“This trait of making pictures seems to me to refute the 
pragmatic theory that our ideas are essentially instruments of 
action. . . . The essence of the picture is an enjoyment of 
the meaning of things apart from their changing aspects: it is 
the capture of a fragment of eternity out of the flux of events.” 
a ey) 

This picture-making gift develops rapidly and carries with 
it the power to awaken the metaphysician within each one of 
us. 

“Now at some stage in his growth, man’s pictures begin to 


10 
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appear to him literally as fragments or preliminary sketches 
for a possible great picture—a picture of the universe. Among 
the ideas he contemplates there is one idea that haunts him— 
the idea of the whole. He recognizes that it is implied in all his 
sketches.” (P. 4 f.) 


This leads to a very significant observation: 


“These world-pictures are philosophies; and all philoso- 
phies are world-pictures. But the impulse that leads to making 
them is religion. 

‘Religion is man’s intuition of his destiny to have commerce 
with the ultimate powers of the world, and the impulse which 
accompanies that intuition. It nerves him to the audacious 
effort to match his thought against the whole of things, and 
to make that whole an object of contemplative enjoyment.” 
(P. 5.) 

It may be a little difficult for the average person to under- 
stand how anyone can gain enjoyment out of the philosophical 
contemplation of the whole of things, but there have been those 
who have found this pursuit filled with unsurpassed enjoyment. 
The pragmatists and the scientific psychologists may feel that 
such a pursuit is a waste of time and energy, but men like 
Eucken and Hocking have not found it so. Naturalism and 
Humanism are two easy substitutes. But neither of these 
satisfies our author. Humanism sooner or later runs back into 
the very Naturalism from which it seeks to provide a way of 
escape. So we read: 


“Man may indeed have a ‘higher life’ which rescues him 
from the mire of exclusive self-interest and self-indulgence: 
that is his life in society. But society itself is completely con- 
tained in the domain of physics: with the death of the planet 
society must die also. The career of the race, like the career 
of the individual, is enclosed in nature. Certainly these are sane 
conclusions, favored by every visible appearance.” (P. 11.) 


The only thing against them is that “the race with singular 
accord and persistence has declined to accept them.” Years 
ago Professor Rudolph Eucken registered his protest when he 
said in a lecture at the Yale Club, in New York: “As a matter 
of fact man has at no sphere in life accepted a ready-made, 
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appointed place, that he has been contented with. He has 
always felt himself superior, and as a superior being he has set 
himself to changing things and making them better. This de- 
fiance of nature is most striking at those moments when nature 
seems to be demonstrating its power to swallow up man, or to 
control him. Take for example the events of death and mar- 
riage. The major ceremonies of religion upon each occasion 
are “gestures of defiance to the claims of nature.” 

From this point the book should be read. Selected quota- 
tions are dangerous. A hint only of its method of working out 
this difficult problem can be given. It will be taken from the 
concluding passage of the chapter on The Self and Nature: 

“We may therefore accept to this extent the at-first stag- 
gering implication of our theory that the body is an organ of 


the self, namely, that nature is also such an organ. I cannot 
be myself without all of nature in space and time.” (P. 141.) 


This demand asks nature to give the real self plenty of 
room. It also carries with it this corollary: 

“But nature belongs to me only in so far as I make it 
mine: it does not cease to be also other-than-me. It remains, 
I suspect, other and prior to all of us, because it is first the 
work and organ of a profounder self.” (P. 142.) 


This other “profounder self” who is the Creator of nature 
and of my self, is so akin to my self that together we become 
the “organising . . . owning principle” in the universe. In 
this circumstance lies the freedom of the self. 

We wish there were space to give the reader some idea of 
the chapter on Freedom, but will have to content ourself with 
assuring him that Professor Hocking has worked out a very 
convincing case for man’s freedom by reason of the fact that 
obviously he is not “subject to the same laws as the stars and 
the atoms.” At this point modern physical science comes to his 
assistance in a way that it did not in the past. And modern 
psychology with its redintegrative sequence opens the way for 
man’s psychological freedom. This emancipation means much 
in many ways. But one thing cannot be overlooked, and that 
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is, that this new conception of the self, its body and freedom, 
opens the way once again for personal immortality. So we 


read: 

“Then the death of this body, which would certainly mean 
the severing of connection with this present group of selves, 
need not mean the cessation of all relation between the affected 
self and other selves. Such death is not ipso facto the extine- 
tion either of the space-and-world-creating powers which that 
self, in its receptive apprenticeship, has developed, nor of that 
principle of growth which determines it to a pursuit of con- 
crete value in common with other selves. With other such 
groups it may conceivably entertain another body and another 
field of nature.” (P. 177.) 


This idea carries with it an interesting reflection on all the 
modern foes against which this defense of the self and its free- 
dom has been directed. With this point we will conclude: 

“Unless in its use of freedom a self has freely resigned 
freedom and made itself ‘a part of nature and not something 
in contrast to nature’ there is no presumption, scientific or 
otherwise, that this nature must circumscribe its destiny. 

“The life of the unsatisfied self, whose importance the con- 
temporary psychologist has discovered . . . is the best as- 
surance that in the hidden arrangements of the universe this. 
persistent flame, half choked and fitful in the present order, 
may continue its quest of breath and freedom in another.” 


CP. VEE.) 

No better antidote for Naturalism, Pragmatism, and Hu- 
manism has yet appeared than this little book of profound 
ee ALBERT CLarke Wyckorr. 


Manatma Ganput’s Ipras 4 


No r1npivipvuat is more to the fore in these last years in inter- 
national affairs than the noted Indian, Mahatma Gandhi, and - 
anything that will help the general public to understand him 
and his attitude toward the British government will be of value. 

The author, an Englishman who has long been sympa- 


___ ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. By C. F. Andrews. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1930. Pp. 382. 


| 
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i thetically associated with Gandhi, is exceptionally well fitted to 


set forth his ideas in the best light. Mr. Andrews has for a 


‘| long time been known as a missionary in sympathy with the na- 


tionalistic aspirations of India, and having had twenty-five 

years of life in India is well acquainted with the whole con- 

troversy. He largely allows Gandhi to speak for himself: 
“This book is intended to explain, with documentary 

evidence, the main principles and ideas for which Mahatma 

Gandhi has stood in the course of his eventful career. 

It has been necessary to make a limited selection from the 


speeches and writings which he himself has addressed to the 
mublic.” (CP. 7.) 


Mohandas Karmchand Gandhi received his title “Mahatma” 
(maha, great; atma, soul) from his strenuous endeavors to 
help his fellow countrymen, abroad in Natal and at home. The 


‘title is well earned. Gandhi was born in 1869 at Porbunder in 


Kathiawar, near the place where he is now (April, 1930) 
gathering salt in defiance of British law. To his devout Hindu 
mother he gives the credit for his own religious nature. Mar- 
ried in childhood, and a father before the age of nineteen, he 
went to England to complete his education as a lawyer. A 
comparative failure in his practice in India, he became one of 
the best known practitioners at the bar in South Africa, where 
he attained an income of three thousand pounds a year. 
Through reading Tolstoy he was led to devote himself to a 
life of poverty, and in 1915 he returned to India. There he 
has been at the head of opposition to British rule, and now, 
worn in body, he has felt called to lead again the attack on 
the government of India. His principles and aims are clearly 
set forth in this volume. 

Religiously he is a Hindu, without the extreme present day 
interpretation. He says that he believes, along with every 
Hindu, in God and His oneness; in rebirth and salvation 
(emancipation from being born again and again); in Var- 
nashrama Dharma, caste, but not in its popular and crude 
sense; and in all the Hindu scriptures and so in Avataras 
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(divine incarnations), but not in the exclusive divinity of the 
Vedas. He believes the Bible, the Koran, the Zend Avesta to 
be as much divinely inspired as the Vedas. He believes in “Cow 
Protection” in a much larger sense than the popular belief. 
That which distinguishes Hinduism from every other religion 
is its “Cow Protection,” even more than its caste. Hindus will 
be judged, not by their chanting of sacred texts, not by pil- 
grimages, not by caste, but by their ability to protect the cow. 


He does not disbelieve in idol worship, nor consider it sin. | 


Hinduism tell everyone to worship according to his own faith. 

He has never been able to reconcile himself to “untouch- 
ability,” an excrescence, handed down with many evil practices 
to this day. He would be ashamed to think that dedication of 
temple girls to virtual prostitution was a part of Hinduism; 
yet it is practiced by Hindus in many parts of India. Un- 
touchability is repugnant to reason and to the instinct of love 
and pity. He would not deny God by denying to a fifth of his 
race (60,000,000 untouchables) the right of an association on 
equal footing. 

The attitude of Gandhi toward Christ is that of rever- 
ence, and in putting into practice the attitude of the Sermon 
on the Mount toward resisting evil, he out-Christians all of us. 
Gandhi has been profoundly impressed by the inner truth of 
the Christian message in its moral aspect. The hymns which 
he nearly always chooses are Lead Kindly Light, When I Sur- 
vey the Wondrous Cross, Abide with Me, and Rock of Ages. 
The last, he says, has been a great comfort in hours of dark- 
ness and despondency. 

In his attitude toward the Moslem, he insists on tolerance, 
and that they shall one and all unite for the common purpose 
of securing self-government for India. Politically Gandhi was 
a strong supporter of the British government, because he 
thought it had the best interests of India at heart. “Hardly 
ever have I known anybody to cherish such loyalty as I did to 
the British Constitution,” said Gandhi; and “If I did not believe 
whole-heartedly that racial equality was a man’s birthright 
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within the British Empire I should be a rebel.” During the 
Boer War he served as head of an ambulance corps, and was 
often under fire, as when he carried off the field of Spion Kop 
the only son of Lord Roberts. Again during the World War 


he lent his assistance, at the risk of his life, to help in the re- 


eruiting of soldiers in India. 

At last, however, he came to the conclusion that the Eng- 
lish were not the helpers, but the oppressors, of India, and that 
it was his duty to resist them. ‘“Oppressors of the poor” is the 
title he gave them. This he deduces from the salt tax. Salt 
is a government monopoly, and no one is permitted to gather up 
salt without paying the tax of about one-half cent a pound, 
or sell salt that has been so gathered up. As a result of this 
heavy tax, which touches the poorest of the poor, Gandhi is 
bitter against British rule. “They spent fabulous sums on New 
Delhi, until the treasury was empty, then doubled the burden 
of the salt tax to prevent a deficit.” 

The British attitude toward “drink and drugs revenue,” 
and the exploitation of India in the stifling of her cotton trade 
for the benefit of the Lancashire mills are subjects which have 
been to him as gall and wormwood. To combat the poverty of 
India, with its 750,000 villages living directly from the soil, he 
has advocated homespun manufacture. He has striven to get 
the Indians to refuse to buy or wear foreign cloth, and home- 
spun is his sign of a true nationalist. 


“The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have shown, 
was forced upon India, and her own world-famed manufactures 
were deliberately and systematically ruined. . . . We send 
out of India every year sixty crores (more or less) of rupees 
for cloth. We grow enough cotton for our own cloth. Is it 
not madness to send cotton outside India and have it manu- 
factured into cloth there and shipped back to us? Was it right 
to reduce India to this helpless state. A hundred and fifty 
years ago we manufactured all our own cloth. . . . Agricul- 
ture and hand-spinning are the two lungs of the national body. 
They must be protected from consumption at any cost. : 
The liquor shops are an insufferable curse imposed on society.” 


(P. 243 ff.) 
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As to whether he hates Englishmen, he answers, “No,” and 
says: 

“By a long course of prayerful discipline I have ceased for 
over forty years to hate anybody. . . . I hate the ruthless 
exploitation of India even as I hate from the bottom of my 
heart the hideous system of untouchability. . . . My non- 
co-operation has its root not in hatred but in love. . . . It 
will be a Non-Violent fight, it will be clean, it will be truthful.” 
(P. 246 f.) 


A quotation which reveals the rules of Gandhi’s life runs 
thus: 

“Lord, forbid that I should cast my eyes on things that 
bring evil thoughts. Far better that I were blind. 

“Lord, forbid it that I should foul my lips with any words 
stained with filth. Far better that they were sealed. 

“Lord, forbid it that I should hear any word of injury to 
another, or listen to a word of contempt. Far better that I 
were deaf. 

“Lord, forbid it that I should look with lust on those who 
should be sisters to me. Far better that I were dead. 

“Lord, let Tuka [himself] flee from all this world of sense 
to find eternal peace in Thee.” 


Certainly Gandhi is a forceful and striking character. He 
exhibits the commanding power of selflessness. He seeks noth- 
ing for himself personally. He has renounced all that men 
count dear, and his aim is to advance the interests of India. 
He has much ground for complaint when he sees the poverty of 
India, and how hopelessly she is bound down “by the British 
system of government,” he says, and now he hopes to unify all 
India against England. 

With Hindus now warring against the “untouchable,” with 
Moslems holding aloof from his latest noncooperation move- 
ment, and with the Sikhs cold to nationalism, it looks as if he 
had no amalgam in Swaraj, Charkha, Khaddar, Satyagraha 
(self-rule, spinning-wheel, homespun, and soul-force) to unite 
these religions into one, to lead the Hindu to accept the un- 
touchable, to get the Moslem to assist the idol-worshiping 
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| Hindu, to get the Sikhs to be willing to sink their claims to be 
) worthy of rule. 

The endeavor of Mahatma Gandhi, in trying to get India 
to unite on corporate moral resistance, seems to be the most 
striking attempt to produce the “moral equivalent of war.” 
To win in such an attempt needs all the care and forethought 
of a world-wide military endeavor. 

This volume gives a view of India and of Gandhi, its lead- 
ing light, in these days. It is to be regretted that he is not a 
whole-hearted Christian, but his devotion to his mother and to 
India has precluded any fair consideration of the claims of 
our Lord. Yet, in his admiration for Christ’s precepts and his 
obedience to them, he has led his biographers to liken him to 
St. Paul and to St. Francis of Assisi. Would to God that we 
who claim to be led by the Spirit of God might show a like 
diligence to follow Christ in humility, in love, in devotion to 
mankind, and in seeking not our own, but the good of other 


men. 
Tuomas F. Cummrincs. 


Tue Decuine or THE West ® 


Un tess one brings to Spengler’s massive two-volume work, in- 
felicitously titled The Decline of the West, a well-freighted 
mind it is quite possible that one will finish the reading of it 
with a frightened mind. Only yesterday I read somewhere that 
“the lowest of God’s creatures is a complacent pessimist.” 
Spengler has been too easily accounted a pessimist. If one 
reads no further than the title of his book it does look as if he 
is a pessimist. Even if this be true there is this redeeming 
thing to be said for him, that he is a crusading one. 

As with Thomas Hardy, it is perhaps well to know 
Spengler at his worst, so to speak, that we may the more enjoy 
him at his best. So far as the present reviewer is concerned, 

5The Decline of the West. By Oswald Spengler. Authorized transla- 
tion with notes by Charles F, Atkinson. Two volumes. Vol. I, Form and 
Actuality. 1926. Pp. xviii+428. Index and Table of Contemporary 


Epochs. Vol. II, Perspective of World-History. 1928. Pp. xi+507. 
Index by David M. Matteson. Pp. xxxii. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
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the best in Spengler lies, not in his philosophy, but in his per- 
spectives. He himself informs us that he is engaged upon a 
metaphysical work which he hopes to publish in the near future. 
Spengler, like Hardy, rather resents being summarily dismissed 
as a pessimist, but that is a point for him to clear up. Pri- 
marily, though perhaps not finally, Spengler deserves remem- 
brance for the way he goes at history. After Wells and 
Strachey and Maurois, not to mention others, who have been 
doing strange things with history, Spengler is a relief. For 
Spengler history is more than a sublimated journalism, more 
than a keyhole peep show, or the addition of fancy to fact. 
To these modes of retailing (or should we coin a word and call 
it the re-tale-ing of history) Spengler presents his compli- 
ments in no uncertain way. History is not for provincials; 
it is for philosophers. It calls for more than smartness; it 
calls for the profoundest scholarship. 

The purpose of his work, so Spengler tells us, is to attempt 
“for the first time the venture of pre-determining history, of 
following the still unravelled stages in the destiny of a Culture, 
and specifically of the only Culture of our time and on our 
planet which is actually in the phase of fulfilment—the West- 
European-American” (Vol. I, p. 3). Without question here 
is a large field for investigation. But less than a page is enough 
to tell us that it is but the portico to a larger. Spengler goes 
on to tell us that this “philosophical problem . . . when 
comprehended in all its gravity, includes within itself every 
great question of Being.” 

Spengler faces the problem without apology, yet not in 
arrogance. He would have men attempt great things for the 
sake of the future—a chief worth in Spengler. He challenges. 
He does not give us a neat little package of information with 
his compliments, which proves at last to be echoes only of what 
other men have said. Was it not Goethe who said: “There 
are many echoes, but few voices.” Spengler is a voice. His 
purpose is to “put forward the provisional expression of a new 
world picture.” Note that word “provisional.”? Some have 
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_ said that Spengler is arrogant, but it is Spengler who tells us 
that, no doubt, his book will be “laden with all the defects of a 
| first attempt, incomplete, and certainly not free from incon- 
_ sistencies.”” 


: “The work falls naturally into two parts. The first, 
‘Form and Actuality,’ starts from the form-language of the 
_ great Cultures, attempts to penetrate to the deepest roots of 
their origin, and so provides itself with the basis for a science 
of Symbolic. The second part, ‘World-historical Perspectives,’ 
starts from the facts of actual life, and from the historical 
practice of higher mankind seeks to obtain a quintessence of 
historical experience that we can set to work upon the forma- 
tion of our own future.” (Vol. I, p. 50.) 


Here ‘is history presented in an unusual way. In a sense 
it might seem to be history as Emerson said it should be written, 
when he wrote: “Every history should be written in a wisdom 
which divined the range of our affinities and looked at facts 
as symbols.” It is significant that symbolism is Spengler’s 
most recurring word. Without the aid of “the necessities of 
high symbolism” history cannot be apprehended. This being 
so it is not surprising that we find that, according to Spengler, 
the qualifications for a historian are “sympathy, observation, 
comparison, immediate and inward certainty, intellectual flair.” 
Spengler is an unabashed intuitionalist. The historian must 
not only have information; he must possess insight. 

When Spengler said that the philosophical problem con- 
nected with The Decline of the West involved “within itself 
every great question of Being” he was not making use of high 
sounding words. Ere he is through with his work he has 
brought us into touch with what must be most of these ques- 
tions.’ Nothing to him in the whole universe seems foreign. 
For the mathematically inclined his chapter on The Meaning 
of Numbers, in the first volume, is a book in itself. How signifi- 
cant this is in the understanding of history one only comes to 
realize when Spengler is through with his explanation. All 
forces, fashions, faiths, contribute their share to the sum total 
of “this mighty sum of things forever speaking.” Spengler 
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would have us give a hearing to each and all. Merely to enu- 
merate them all would be to compile what would look like an 
index to an encyclopedia. Through music, art, architecture, 
culture, and civilization he wends his way. He seems at home 
in anything, sometimes too much at home. 

For this encyclopedic knowledge he receives his reward. 
The critics have pounced on his every error. What they have 
done so fully I will not here supplement. Spengler is not to 
be swallowed like a pill. He must be read for what he is worth, 
And that is a lot. His massive scheme of interpreting history 
by the aid of “a technique of analogies” may be proved un- 
workable. The critical shafts of our own historian, Charles A. 
Beard, have not, however, fully shown this to be so. But even 
if Spengler’s supposed strength comes to be found the point 
of his weakness, some desirable things will have been accom- 
plished. After one has read Spengler he reads history in a 
Copernican way. And that will be something. There is a 
great difference between history looked at through a telescope 
and history looked at through a keyhole. He carries history 
out into the wide open spaces. 

More than any other historian I know Spengler has an apt 
way in summarizing an era or a period. He sprinkles arresting 
conclusions liberally throughout his pages. Space limitations 
prevent quoting more than a very few: “The Doric style is a 
timber style.’ ‘Gothic cathedrals and Doric temples are 
mathematics in stone.” ‘The painting of Raphael and that 
of Titian are two entirely distinct arts.” He can etch a per- 
sonality in a sentence. Shakespeare is “the Dramatist of the 
Incidental.” Aristotle “is an atheist unawares.” Goethe (to 
whom he repeatedly acknowledges his indebtedness with regard 
to method) he describes as one who contemplates “the pure 
physiognomy of the world” with “the soul of an eternal child,” 
while Kant, by contrast, comprehended it “by the reason of an 
eternal greybeard.” In his own way Spengler gives high praise 
to Jesus: “Christianity is the one religion in the history of the 
world in which the fate of a man of the immediate present has 
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become the emblem and the central point of the whole 
creation.” To evaluate Spengler as a religious thinker would 
take a whole study by itself. There is perhaps room for 
this single quotation, which itself is a quotation from Goethe, 
but which he says comprises his whole philosophy: “The God- 
head is effective in the living and not in the dead, in the becom- 
ing and the changing, not in the become and the set-fast, and 
therefore, similarly, the reason is concerned to strive towards 
the divine through the becoming and the living, and the under- 
standing only to make use of the become and the set-fast” 
(Vol. I, p. 49, footnote). 

Before we close there must be given to the translator, 
Charles F. Atkinson, a word of high praise for making this 
massive work available in English. He tells us that this task 
could hardly have been carried to completion without the effec- 
tive aid of his wife. They have done their work well. 


Frep SMmiru. 


Tue Cuina Curistian Year Boor, 1929 ® 


THE EMERGENCE of cosmos out of chaos might be a more fitting 
title for this book. For it is the record of efforts to set things 
in economic, social, and religious order before political order 
has been achieved. The book, which is a compilation of some 
fifty-four articles arranged in twenty-three chapters, with 
appendices, bibliography, and Index, dealing with almost every 
phase of life, gives to the reader new interest in, and hope for, 
the new China. 

It is of interest to note that almost half the articles have 
been contributed by Chinese leaders, and that these articles in 
many instances represent findings of men who are studying 
deeply into the intricate problems of China. The book clearly 
recognizes the need for reconstruction, and sets forth in that 
spirit to solve the problems that appear on every hand. 

°The China Christian Year Book, 1929. Editor, Frank Rawlinson, 


D.D. Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. 1929. Pp. xiv+564. 
Index. 
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Illiteracy, lack of ‘economic self-sufficiency,” lack of ade- 
quately trained leadership, furnish some of the principal ones. 
The problems that confront Christianity and China are similar 
in many respects. 

“Both discount old ways of living and are entering into 
new relationships—international and domestic. Much in the 
past of both is being discarded and an earnest search for new 
standards and policies is slowly taking its place. Motivation 


for these latter is found, in large part, in dissatisfaction with 
things as they are.” (P. 1.) 


Perhaps the things of greatest significance in respect to 
China’s international relations have been the growing recogni- 
tion of “China’s rightful aspirations” with regard to tariff 
autonomy and extraterritoriality, and the increasingly friendly 
attitude of the Powers toward China. 

It is of interest to note how China has been forced to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the West in the matter of military ex- 
penditure. Armies and navies are now economic matters, and 
rightly so in view of national budgets. The Economic Con- 
ference which met in June, 1928, adopted the following among 


other resolutions: “That the annual military expenditure of — | 


the country shall be limited to $192,000,000, in other words, 
two-thirds of the total national revenue.”? And the Conference 
also sought to recognize all outstanding indebtedness, in order 
that future loans may be secured to be used in economic recon- 
struction, the present indebtedness of China being between five 
and six dollars per capita. 

One of the most important social changes is the new public 
attitude toward women, who are now taking their places with 
men on a plane of equality in legal and social life. Women are 
concerned in the reconstruction of government, that they may 
be assured of equal opportunity for the women in rural dis- 
tricts, for economic independence, and in forming relationships 
with the women of other lands. 

China faces the problem that every country faces in coming 
into sudden contact with other cultures so different from its 
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| own. The danger is that the best of their own may be lost, 
| without their receiving the best of the new. How to conserve 
_ the best of the past and appropriate the best of the new pre- 
_ sents a real problem. 


“And, after all, what have we really to boast of in China’s 
civilization? Its past glories belong to the past; we cannot 
look to them for the solution of our problems of poverty, 
disease, ignorance and corruption. For these four evils are 
what remain of the Chinese civilization to-day. What else is 
there? Has the country produced during the last hundred 
years a painter, a sculptor, a great poet, a novelist, a musician, 
a dramatist, a thinker or a great statesman? Poverty has 
sapped the life of the people and opium and disease have killed 
their creative faculties and made them sluggish and slovenly. 
Shall we postpone any longer the coming of the civilization of 
science and technology which alone furnishes the only tools for 
combating our deadly enemies and supplies the only possible 
foundation for a new and living civilization?” (Conflict of 


Cultures, by Hu Shih, p. 119 f.) 


It is fair to say that this author does not believe that the 
introduction of Western civilization will preclude a cultural 
rejuvenation of China, just as it did not prevent one in Japan. 

Considerable space is given over to a discussion of Chris- 
tianity and missionary penetration (194 pages of the 490). 
If there are those who feel that a larger amount of space might 
have been given to Christianity proper in a “Christian Year 
Book,” it is well to remember that Christianity touches the 
whole of life, so that a right understanding of the whole is 
necessary to understand the part that Christian missions are 
playing in this great nation. 

The church of China has had to pass through the fire dur- 
ing the past five years. The nationalistic movement is pri- 
marily motivated by resentment against foreign aggression and 
domination, and it regards Christian missions as but a phase 
of this aggression, hence its hostile attitude toward Chris- 
tianity. While believing firmly in science and democracy it 
regards religion as unnecessary, if not an evil. There have been 
anti-Christian outbursts, but these apparently are dying down. 
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The danger is not so much that Christianity will be destroyed, — 


as that it will be ignored. The thing that is needed is “the 
emergence of Christian individuals and communities that are 
able to demonstrate that religion is a vital factor in social 
progress, that it is not incompatible with democracy and 


‘science, and that, further, democracy and science must be sup- 


plemented and reinforced by religious faith” (p. 144). 

Fu-Liang Chang very interestingly sets forth the control 
of famine in China. One solution is birth control. Farmers 
live from hand to mouth. In times of prosperity the popula- 
tion increases; in times of famine the people perish. The 
Chinese have come to regard this as a necessary providence 
rather than as a catastrophe. Birth control would relieve this 
situation, as well as prevent infanticide. 

“To introduce this together with scientific agriculture, in- 
dustrialization of rural districts and colonization, is the only 


way whereby we can help the Chinese farmer to claim his own 
birth right” (p. 340). 


Christian literature is shown to be urgently needed to com- 
bat the most attractive literary productions which are subtly 
introducing anti-Christian ideas. _ 

The reader will find this book more valuable in gaining a 
first-hand knowledge of the present situation in China than 
reading a half-dozen other books on China with more elaborate 
outward dress and more inviting titles. Space does not permit 
the review of sections dealing with labor organizations, opium 
traffic, health, child welfare, and the national system of educa- 
tion. It has been thought best to mention only those things 
which stand out in some new aspect. 


Rosert H. Rosrson. 


